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THE LEADER AND THE BOSS 


HE libel suit between William Barnes and 

Theodore Roosevelt brings into the searching 

light of public attention the perennially inter- 

esting question of the party leader and the 
party boss. What is a leader? What is a boss? Are the 
two identical? When we seek to differentiate the one 
from the other, are we making a distinction without a 
difference? If, on the other hand, they are not one but 
two, what is the relation of each tu the legitimate func- 
tions of political parties arid to the general welfare? 
These are questions worthy of serious consideration en- 
tirely apart from any view of the merits of the present 
case. 

Political parties are inseparable from our system 
of government. We have had great parties, few in 
number, for a century and a quarter. There is no in- 
dication that we shall be without them while the republic 
lasts. And while we have parties we shall have men who 
lead and men who follow—for that is the way of man- 
kind wherever men are gathered together for a common 
purpose. 

It is a vital question for the nation, therefore, whether 
our parties are to be guided by leaders or controlled by 
bosses. For there is a distinction between the two wide 
as the poles. 


HE leader works in the open. He stands for princi- 

ples. He stirs the consciences and convinces the 
minds of his party associates. He appeals to their belief 
in their party’s principles, to their eagerness for their 
party’s success, to their loyalty to the state, to their 
desire to promote the popular well-being. 

The leader controls by virtue of clear vision, of hon- 
esty and sincerity, of devotion to principle, of ability 
to win victories, of magnetic personality, of success in 
producing results. He is able to lead so long, and only so 
long, as he can persuade others that he is right, that 
he is sincere, and that the party, under his leadership, 
is likely to win. He must convince his party or it will 
not follow him. 

The boss moves under cover. He lets himself be both- 
ered with principles only when it will serve his ends to 
do so. He despises the conscience of his followers and 
ignores their intellects. He appeals to self interest, to 
desire for office, to cupidity and greed. 

The boss rules by force of ability in intrigue, of un- 
scrupulousness in purpose and action, of callousness to 
dishonesty and corruption, of knowledge of the weak- 
nesses of men, of willingness to use base means to ac- 
complish political and personal ends. He is able to lead 
because he has it in his power to reward obedience to 
his will and to punish recalcitrance. In‘his control over 


the giving and the withholding of office, in his ability to 
secure profit from special interests in return for legis- 
lative and administrative favors, he possesses powerful 
means for influencing lesser party bosses and party 
workers. Herein lies the most significant difference be- 
tween the leader and the boss. The leader influences his 
party associates; the boss cajoles them with promises 
of reward or drives them with threats of punishment. 

The leader believes sincerely that the people ought to 
rule. The boss either believes sincerely that they ought 
not to rule, or, as is more likely, cares not a scrap 
whether they ought to rule or not—but simply knows 
that it is not to his profit that they should. The leader 
proceeds upon the theory that government should be for 
the benefit of all the people; the boss upon the theory 
that it should be for the benefit of himself and his 
associates, political, personal and business. 


HE predominating influence in party affairs of the 

true leader—provided only that he be wise and skil- 
ful and strong, for well intentioned but ineffective lead- 
ership is no better in a party than in an army—is good 
for the party and good for the community. It is good for 
the state because it seeks to make the party serve the 
state. And it is good for the party precisely because it 
is good for the state. In the words of Governor (now Mr. 
Justice) Hughes, one of the finest examples of the po- 
litical leader in the present generation, “In the forward- 
ing of measures or the shaping of issues he should never 
forget that the final test will be the public interest, and 
that while he may move within the broad limits assigned 
to him by the traditions of his party, public service must 
ever be the highest party expediency.” 

The rule of the boss, on the contrary, is bad for both 
the state and the party. It is bad for the state because 
it sacrifices the general welfare for the illegitimate 
profit of individual interests. It is bad in the long run 
for the party because it forbids it to perform with a 
single mind its one legitimate function, the service of 
the state. 

Such is the leader and such is the boss. Of course 
there are bosses and bosses—just as there are leaders 
and leaders. For not every man denominated a boss is a 
Tweed, not every man called a leader is a Hughes. Some 
leaders at times descend to the methods of the boss; 
and some bosses rise on occasion to the hights of lead- 
ership. 

It is leadership that is admirable and desirable; boss- 
ism that is despicable and intolerable. Leadership should 
be supported ungrudgingly wherever it is found—even 
if it be found in a boss. Bossism wherever it appears— 
even in a leader—should be fought implacably. 
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“CANADA SAVED THE DAY” 


tah gd American’s heart beat faster when the news 
as flashed across the ocean last Sunday. 

The greatest battle of the war was raging in Flan- 
ders. The Belgians, the French and the British were 
facing 500,000 of Germany’s bravest, heavily en- 
trenched, in the arc-shaped battle front above Ypres. 
The Canadians held the British left, next to the French. 
It might be the turning point of the war. 

The Germans threw grenades of asphyxiating gas. A 
yellow cloud of vapor blew over the French trenches. 
The French fell back. The Germans charged. The Cana- 
dians were forced to give way in order to keep in 
touch with their line. Then reforming, the whole Cana- 
dian division countercharged. They drove all before 
them. They recaptured their guns. They remanned their 
trenches. They took one hundred of the foe prisoners. 
They left a thousand dead. But the tide of defeat was 
turned. 

Said a wounded Canadian officer: 

Our boys were more than magnificent; but there are very 
many of them whom we will never see again. The shelling 
started soon after one o’clock. It was directed mainly to the 


French lines north of us, but huge shells came behind our 
trenches every few minutes. 


It was literally hell for the poor French beggars who 
were joined up to us. 


Our artillery was . ~~ and caught the Germans with 
raking shrapnel side fire. It was lucky for the French, but 
unlucky for us, for it drew a part of the attack on our front. 

The Germans were mowed down by our machine guns, 
but they came solidly over 200 yards and over our entangle- 
ments. Several mines were let off at just the right time by 
our engineers, but still they came on, yelling taunts in 
English, which were meant particularly for us Canadians. 

e had some shells of this asphyxiating kind earlier, and 
thought we knew what to expect. Our men were staggering 
around almost in delirium a few minutes, but then they 
absolutely ran amuck among the Germans. 

The United States is neutral. But the United States 
will ever applaud the valor of men who are not afraid to 
die. Such are they who fight under the banners of the 
eleven nations of the earth now at war. 

But beyond all, the United States must applaud the 
heroism of Canada. Canada is our kith and kin. Canada 
is our neighbor. Once we invited her to join our Union. 
For a hundred years neither cannon nor fort has 
frowned over the 3000 miles of frontier between us. 
We have shown the world the way to peace and disarma- 
ment. 

In this supreme and solemn hour of victory, when the 
blood of her sons reddens like the maple leaf the clay 
of Belgium, we realize more than ever that Canada’s 
heritage and civilization are ours also. The Canadians 
are Americans. 





NEWS FROM TURTLE BAY 


T was a beautifully circumstantial story that came 

over the wires—or the more elusive wireless—the 
other day from Lower California. The Japanese, under 
guise of saving the cruiser “Asama,” grounded in Tur- 
tle Bay several months ago, were establishing a naval 
base, installing a garrison, mining the harbor, and in 
general preparing for some dark and hostile purpose. 
The only defect in the story was that it was not true. 
Or rather, like the report of Mark Twain’s death, it 
was. greatly exaggerated. It is true the “Asama” was 


and is aground—on a sandy, treacherous shore. It is 
doubtless true that the Japanese are trying hard to 
salve her. But that they have thrown away a. ectly 
good warship as a pretext for getting a foothold within 
striking distance of the United States is a little too 
much for easy belief. 

But the incident has been fruitful in one respect. It 
has added, as President Wilson suggested in his address 
to the Associated Press, a new phrase to our current 
speech. “News from Turtle Bay” is obviously and appro- 
priately the kind of intellligence that ought to be told 
to the marines. 


LEARNING TO EAT CORN 


F the besieged countries, Germany and Austria- 

Hungary, are to escape starvation it will be by the 
help of the two vegetables which are perhaps America’s 
greatest gifts to the Old World, maize and potatoes. 
Yet both these have had to fight their way into the 
European dietary against the power of prejudice domi- 
nated by ignorance and entrenched by law and custom. 
The potato was in France thought only fit for pigs until 
Parmentier made it fashionable by inducing the King to 
wear a bouquet of its blossoms. This reminds us that the 
useful and ubiquitous tomato was first cultivated in the, 
United States under the enticing name of “love-apples” 
for its beauty alone because it was popularly supposed 
to be poisonous. The labor leader Corbett denounced 
with fiery eloquence the introduction of the potato into 
England as a conspiracy of the capitalists to reduce the 
British working classes to the level of the beasts or the 
Irish. In Bavaria our own Benjamin Thompson, there 
known as Count Rumford, had to put the potatoes into 
his famous soup by stealth lest the paupers he was feed- 
ing should revolt at the outrage. But now potatoes have 
become the staff of life for the Germans, who once de- 
spised them. 

It was over two hundred years after Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh presented to Queen Elizabeth the first potato 
brought to Europe before the people would accept it as 
an article of diet. Corn has yet to win its way into the 
European stomach. The efforts made by the Austrian 
Government to induce the people to eat cornbread dur- 
ing the war were at first resented. They refused to eat 
such “pig fodder” even tho served by the dainty hands 
of countesses and duchesses. Nevertheless those who 
could screw their courage to the tasting point found it 
not so bad as they had feared and many, they say, have 
come to use it if not to like it. 

It will be remembered that our Agricultural Depart- 
ment a few years ago undertook a corn crusade for the 
conversion of Europe—under the naive belief apparently 
that if the people there got to eating corn they would 
buy it of us instead of raising it. But the Europeans 
were not to be taken in by any such a Yankee trick as 
that. In vain did our delegates lecture on the food value 
of corn and display polychromatic charts proving that 
each kernel was as full of calories as an egg of meat. 
In vain did the pretty graduates of our cooking schools 
proffer hot muffins and flapjacks—with maple syrup— 
to the passing crowd. In vain was the crispest popcorn 
displayed under the sign “A Delicious American Con- 
fection. Please try some.” ’Arry and ’Arriet jeered and 
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giggled and passed on. So also did Hans and Gretchen. 
During the famine in Ireland our generous-hearted 
Westerners sent over a shipload of cornmeal, but the 
Irish peasants said they would rather starve than eat 
the stuff—and some of them did. 

Perhaps the war will teach the Europeans that we 
Yankees know what’s good to eat as well as some other 
folks, tho we fear it will be a long time before they can 
be educated up to the proper appreciation of the delight 
of eating green corn from the cob. 








WHIMSICAL MR. BARKER 


ITANIA’S bower, in Mr. Granville Barker’s produc- 

tion of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is a charm- 
ing thing of green and white draperies with a few twink- 
ly red and white electric lights overhead. Critics ques- 
tioned whether the lights’ were beautiful; Mr. Barker 
replied that he liked them; and there was an end on’t. 
This spirit of Mr. Barker and his associates is what 
makes the plays which New York has been seeing so 
delightful. They are fancy-free and as daring as a March 
wind. 

Even when one sees a brilliant silver and black palace 
set in Athens, or a large and cheerful pink spot on a drop 
suggesting an Athenian street, or an extravaganza of 
orange and black in a costume, or golden-faced fairies, 
or a forest made of a great spotty portiére, riotous with 
greens and blues and purples, the most sophisticated 
theater-goer, trained to stage realism, cannot laugh at 
them. They are too obviously good-humored; one 
chuckles and admires, for they all betray the whimsical 
artist who fillips convention and frolics with his brushes. 

Mr. Barker’s work is of serious import as an element 
in the growing movement toward a theater free from 
unimaginative practise and commercial ideals; but it is 
humorous, too, with that subtle humor of color and.line 
that enriches the flavor of the text. 








HIGH DIPLOMACY 
A MORE admirable and effective diplomatic com- 


unication than the reply of this Government to 


the Imperial German Ambassador on the subject of 
neutrality and the trade in arms could hardly have been 
written. It is infused with perfect courtesy and consid- 
eration. It offers patient and painstaking reiteration of 
considerations that should long ago have been self-evi- 
dent to its recipient. Its temper is irreproachable—and 
the purpose which it announces is inflexible. There is 
nothing in it to which the most captious might object; 
nothing which the most wilful might misunderstand. 

The German Ambassador is told with perfect good 
humor but with unequivocal firmness that he has ven- 
tured to discuss subjects with which the German Gov- 
ernment has no concern; that he has used language 
which is susceptible of being construed as impugning 
the good faith of the United States; that it is taken for 
granted that no such implication was intended; but that 
His Excellency is evidently laboring under certain false 
impressions. This is a stern rebuke, which loses noth- 
ing of its sternness by reason of its tone of irreproach- 
able courtesy. 


Proceeding to the substance of the Ambassador’s com- 
plaint the note declares that the United States has 
yielded none of its rights as a neutral to any belligerent. 
Referring to the acceptance by the United States, as a 
matter of course, of the right of visit and search, the 
note adroitly shifts the burden of criticism to the Ger- 
man side in words which can only refer to the German 
warning as to the possible treatment of neutral vessels 
by its submarines: “It [the American Government] has, 
indeed, insisted upon the use of visit and search as an 
absolutely necessary safeguard against mistaking neu- 
tral vessels for vessels owned by any enemy.” 

In conclusion, the note sets forth the unassailable 
position of the United States that it is not within its 
choice, in view of its profest neutrality and its diligent 
efforts to maintain it in other particulars, to interfere 
with the exportation of arms to the belligerent coun- 
tries. The placing of an embargo on the trade in arms 
at the present time would be an unjustifiable departure 
from the principle of strict neutrality, to which this 
country is unalterably committed. 

It is gratifying to have the United States represented 
in the present world crisis by diplomacy of the high 
order exhibited by this note to Germany. 








A WORLD COURT 


N May 12, 13 and 14 there will be held in Cleveland 

a World Court Congress. Mr. Taft, Judge Parker, 
John Hays Hammond and many other distinguished 
publicists will be present and take part in the delibera- 
tions. The Judicial Arbitration Court was created by the 
Second Hague Conference. Its constitution and method 
of procedure have all been agreed upon by the nations— 
all except the detail of the method of apportioning fifteen 
judges among forty-five nations. We hope that Elihu 
Root, James Brown Scott and others are right when 
they believe that the time is now ripe—even before the 
war ends—for establishing this court. But let the Con- 
ference remember that the most important thing about 
a court is its jurisdiction, not the method of electing 
judges, or their quality, and that any scheme is likely 
to provoke opposition that puts the judicial power ex- 
clusively in the hands of the big powers, as was pro- 
posed by the United States at The Hague and later by 
Secretary Knox. 


HOW DOES JOHN BULL LOOK? 


HE custom of reprinting in a single magazine car- 

toons from various sources shows that there is a 
wide difference of opinion as to racial characteristics. 
Take, for instance, the Englishman. The American car- 
toonists have followed the British tradition in repre- 
senting John Bull as a short, jolly but determined look- 
ing gentleman of rotund corporation with a broad smile 
on his thick lips and drest in the costume of a squire of 
the last century. But the John Bull of the continental 
cartoons is quite the opposite in appearance. He is very 
tall and thin, with a sour visage, a hatchet face, retreat- 
ing chin and rabbit teeth projecting from his half-open 
mouth. He usually wears an ill-fitting suit of traveler’s 
tweeds or highland kilts. We are not speaking particu- 
larly of the German war ¢artoons, where there is an 
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extra touch of malice, but of the stock type of the 
French, Italian and German artists in ordinary times. 
Which of the two, if either, comes nearest to the physi- 
ognomy of the average Englishman? A true caricature 
must be the accentuation of a real trait, an exaggeration 
of whatever strikes the stranger as the distinguishing 
mark of nationality. We may put it in mathematical 
language by saying that a caricature is the graphical 
symbol of the difference between the observer and his 
subject. 

The difference between the Briton’s opinion of himself 
and his neighbor’s opinion of him extends to more things 
than the physiognomy. “Merrie England,” those who live 
there love to call it, but continental visitors are invaria- 
bly struck by its sadness and dreariness. The particular 
virtue on which the Englishman prides himself is truth- 
fulness and frank honesty, yet “perfide Albion” has be- 
come proverbial and the most friendly writers from over 
the Channel take pains to explain that the English are 
not really hypocritical but merely given to the habit of 
shutting their eyes and making believe. 


DIAGNOSIS BY JURY 


HE case of Harry Thaw, the insane killer of Stan- 
ford White, has taken a new turn. A jury is to be 
asked to pass upon the question of Thaw’s sanity. 

This is as absurd as if a jury of twelve men—farmers, 
clerks, grocers, plumbers, bookkeepers—were asked to 
decide whether a man had smallpox before he could be 
deprived of his liberty by committing him to a detention 
hospital. 

Thaw was not executed for killing White solely be- 
cause he was declared insane. As an insane criminal he 
is properly considered a menace to the community and 
confined. He should be kept in confinement until he has 
regained his sanity, if he ever does. The question 
whether he has returned to sanity is one not for laymen 
but for physicians. 

The responsibility for ascertaining this fact rests 
upon the state, whose duty it is to protect the public 
from the menace of an insane person who has shown 
homicidal tendencies. Thaw should remain in confine- 
ment until the state shall determine, thru whatever ex- 
pert medical inspection it chooses to avail itself of, that 
he has become sane. 

Diagnosis by jury is as absurd and as iniquitous in 
the case of insanity as it would be in the case of small- 
pox or yellow fever. 


CONSTANTINOPLE UNDER AMERICAN 
CONTROL 


NOVEL solution of the Constantinople question is 

suggested in The Near East, one of the best in- 
formed of journals on such subjects. The proposal is that 
the United States “should offer or be invited to hold the 
city in trust for the world at large,” and it is urged 
that “such a scheme would go as near to reconciling all 
the conflicting opinions as any scheme could possi- 
bly go.” This international waterway between the Black 
and the A®gean Seas is too important to all the Euro- 
pean powers to be left in the hands of any one of them. 
That is why they hitherto intervened whenever the 
Turks were likely to be expelled. It is doubtful even 
now if the other Allies would consent to the acquisition 


of Constantinople by Russia. But Russia might well be 
content with an international guarantee of freedom of 
passage through the Dardanelles and Bosporus, espe- 
cially if she obtains some other southern port such as 
Alexandretta. It has been proposed to give Constanti- 
nople to the King of the Belgians, but if the neutrality 
of Belgium before the war was in doubt she certainly 
cannot be neutral now. 

The United States is the only one of the major pow- 
ers which cannot be suspected of territorial ambitions 
in the Balkans, and we have always a friendly interest 
in Constantinople, as our colleges there prove. The pro- 
poser of this scheme says: “The only party likely to 
raise any real difficulties over the adoption of this plan 
would, I think, be the United States,” but he adds: 
“The job should appeal to Uncle Sam by its very big- 
ness, and I hope he’ll think about it—and take some 
prompt action.” : 

He is quite right in supposing that America will not 
be eager to proffer her aid in solving the problem that 
has involved the world in war. It is only a few years 
since we responded to a similar appeal from this quar- 
ter and sent Morgan Shuster to straighten out the 
finances of Persia. He was altogether too successful, 
and just when it seemed that he was about to restore 
financial and political independence to Persia he was 
removed by the joint action of Russia and Great Brit- 
ain. 


FEEDING THE ENEMY 


HILE the Germans are trying to starve out the 

British and the British are trying to starve out 
the Germans by cutting off the food supply of the whole 
nation, warfare in Galicia seems to be conducted on 
more humane principles—at least on occasion. An in- 
stance of literal compliance with the Old Testament in- 
junction, “If thine enemy hunger give him bread to 
eat,” is reported by Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian officer 
and violinist, in his Four Weeks in the Trenches. At 
the beginning of the war, when the Austrian troops 
were entrenched before Lemberg, they were surprized 
to see the Russian officer in command of the enemy’s 
lines advance with an orderly and a white flag. They 
were still more surprized when, after being blindfolded 
and led to the Austrian major, the Russian explained 
in broken French that his men had been left without 
supplies for several days and were in danger of starv- 
ing. Accordingly he had come over to see if he could 
not borrow enough food to last until the Russian commis- 
sary made connections with his command. 

The Austrian major, amazed and amused at the 
naivety of the request, or moved by the manifest ex- 
haustion of the Russian emissaries, sent a sack along 
the trenches, and each of the Austrian soldiers, stand- 
ing there knee-deep in the foul swamp water, threw in 
some fragment of his own scanty rations. While this 
collection was being taken the Austrian officers pro- 
vided a banquet for their guests out of their cherished 
reserves, a can of beef, a slice of salami, two tablets of 
chocolate, crackers and cheese. The Russians thanked 
their enemy hosts with tears in their eyes and departed 
for their own lines, with a sack of provisions as heavy 
as they could carry. 

Apparently the starving garrison of Przemysl did not 
think of this simple way of getting food when the Rus- 
sians were besieging that fortress. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














While the British 
The Battle of the were engaged in 


Ypres Canal repelling the 


charges on Hill 60, south of Ypres, 
the Germans surprised them by a 
vigorous attack north of Ypres, by 
which they made a gain of over five 
miles and obtained a foothold on the 
western bank of the Ypres Canal. 
The German troops had been massed 
for this movement on the line be- 
tween Steenstraate and Langemarck, 
about five miles northeast of Ypres, 
and on April 22 a forward rush was 
made which carried them half the 
distance toward the city. The ad- 
vance was covered by fire from the 
artillery concealed in the forest be- 
hind the German lines. The attack- 
ing forces had to pass over open 
ground covered with wire entangle- 
ments, while the British machine 
guns struck them in face and flank, 
and mines were exploded under their 
feet. Nevertheless, the Canadian 


contingent stationed at this point 
had to give way, leaving to the ene- 
my four of their 4.7 inch guns. 
These were later recovered by a bril- 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF YPRES 


rhe struggle now going on about the old Flemish 
town of Ypres seems likely to develop into one 
of the bloodiest actions of the war. So far honors 
are even. The British have captured Hill 60, 
which stands between the villages of Lillebeke 
and Hollebeke and commands the railroad lead- 
ing from Ypres to the French frontier. The Ger- 
mans have advanced from Poelcapelle and Lange- 
masck to St. Julien and Het Sas 






liant charge after reinforcements 
had been brought from the rear. 

On the left of the Canadians a 
body of French zouaves and marines 
were stationed, and still further to 
the north along the canal was a Bel- 
gian contingent. Both were driven 
back by the impetus of the German 
right and had to abandon the west- 
ern side of the canal at the villages 
of Lizerne and Het Sas. These were, 
it appears, afterward regained. The 
Germans took 2470 prisoners and 
thirty-five cannon. The losses on both 
sides are said to have been very 
heavy. 

The success of the German assault 
of the Allied lines north of Ypres is 
laid by the British accounts to their 
use of bombs which spread poison- 
ous and asphyxiating gases. These 
are said to kill or stupefy all the 
men in the vicinity of a bursting 
shell, and the fumes are alleged to 
extend more than a mile. Such weap- 
ons are contrary to The Hague rules, 
but the German official reports have 
repeatedly charged the French and 
British with using them. All the gov- 

,ernments deny the use of any illegal 
weapons of this nature, and it has 
been generally supposed in this coun- 
try that the accusation came from 
the fact that the gases naturally 
evolved in the explosion of a shell 
‘filled with picric or other nitric pow- 
der might suffocate and stain yellow 
the skin of nearby men who were 
unhit by the shrapnel, The Germans, 
however, admit using at Ypres hand 
grenades which evolve a heavy, sti- 
fling smoke, apparently a modern 
‘form of the old Malay stink-pot. 

If the rumors of German move- 
ments in Belgium are correct the at- 
tack on Ypres is not merely for the 
purpose of checking the British ad- 
vance, but is a renewal of the effort 
of last fall to force a passage to Ca- 
lais. It is said that 80,000 fresh Ger- 
man troops have been brought from 
‘Aachen to the Yser within the past 
‘week and that these reinforcements 
are in part composed of new recruits 
and in part of Hindenburg’s veter- 
ans from Poland. 


For the last six months the 
Hill 60 battle line in Flanders had 

remained practically  sta- 
tionary. The irregularities had been 
mostly smoothed out in the course of 
the long conflict, and the line ran 
nearly straight north and south ex- 
cept for a bulge of about five miles 
toward the east around the ancient 
city of Ypres, which has been held 








THE GREAT WAR 


April 19—British hold Hill 60, cap- 
tured April 17, against repeated Ger- 
man attacks. Austrians attack Rus- 
sian right and left in Carpathians. 

April 20—Russians evacuate Tarnow, 
Galicia. German airmen drop 100 
bombs on Bialystok, Poland. 

April 21—Austrians take 12,000 Rus- 
sian prisoners at Uzsok Pass. 35,000 
British and French land at Enos to 
attack Constantinople. 

April 22—French take half mile of 
trenches in Ailly wood. Germans 
cross Yser Canal north of Ypres. 

April 23—Germans explode five giant 
mines near Beausejour, Champagne, 
but French occupy the excava- 
tions. Russian cavalry again raid 
East Prussia, near Memel.’ 

April 24—Germans lose Lizerne and 
gain St. Julien near Ypres. Fighting 
at Combres, Woevre. 

April 25—Germans attack from La 
Bassée. Anti-war riots in Trieste. 























by the Allies. But now, altho the 
spring campaign has only begun, 
there are already two decided 
changes in the line, for the British 
have made an eastward thrust south 
of Ypres and the Germans have 
made a westward thrust north of 
Ypres. 

The British attack was directed 
toward the low ridge overlooking the 
plain designated on the military 
maps as “Hill 60.” This stands be- 
tween Zillebeke and Hollebeke on 
the eastern side of the canal and 
railroad from Ypres to Comines, on 
the French border. This hill, which 
has been held by the Germans since 
October, has served as a screen for 
their heavy artillery posted on the 
higher ridges to the east, so they 
have been enabled to shell Ypres and 
the Allied positions along the Yser 
Canal at will. The capture of the hill 
was due to the British sappers, who 
had been engaged for months past 
in driving tunnels in order to under- 
mine the German trenches. The Ger- 
mans, learning of their operations, 
had been countermining, and it is 
said that they would have blown up 
the British tunnels within a half an 
hour if the British had not antici- 
pated them by igniting their mines 
under the outer line of defenses on 
the hillside. By the explosion of the 
mine on the evening of April 17 
many of the Germans were killed or 
wounded, and the rest of the defend- 
ers of the first trench were so de- 
moralized by the shock and heavy 
artillery fire following it that they 
offered little resistance. The second 
line was stoutly defended, and the 
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British suffered heavily in taking it 
by storm. 

During the night the British 
troops were occupied in putting the 
captured trenches into a state of de- 
fense, altho the Germans, knowing 
the exact range of the hill, showered 
it continually with shell and shrap- 
nel, Shortly after daybreak compact 
masses of gray-coated troops were 
seen advancing over the plain to at- 
tack their lost position. The British 
mowed them down by ranks with 
rifle and machine fire, but each time 
they reformed and repeated the at- 
tack, until finally darkness put a stop 
to the fighting. On the following day 
the Germans renewed their efforts, 
but with no more success. Their 
losses in trying to regain Hill 60 are 
estimated in the French official bul- 
letin at 3000 to 4000 men, The num- 
ber of prisoners taken by the British 
is very few, four officers and forty- 
five men. 


The military ex- 
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ATTACKING CONSTANTINOPLE BY LAND 


A force of British and French troops has been landed at Enos, near the new Bulgarian boundary 
line, and is expected to march thru Thrace for the purpose of taking Constantinople in the rear, 
while the Russian fleet is trying to force the Bosporus and the Anglo-French fleet the Dardanelles. 
Other forces are said to have been landed on the Gallipoli peninsula at Cape Suvla and the 





on Constantinople has been prepared 


to codperate with the naval forces in 
the reduction of Constantinople has 
been in part landed on the coast of 


European Turkey. The troops were 
assembled at Alexandria, Egypt, and 
then transported to the ‘island of 

















Holsiinger , 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA’S FOUNDER 

This statue of Jefferson, the gift of Charles R. Crane, was unveiled on the University cf 

Virginia’s beautiful campus on April 18, a few days after the sculptor, Karl Bitter, had been 
killed by an automobile in Broadway 


isthmus of Bulair 


Lemnos, from which they are being 
conveyed to the mainland. The num- 
ber so far brought to Lemnos is sup- 
posed to be 35,000, altho, on account 
of the strict secrecy imposed at all 
points, very little is known about the 
movement. The expedition is said to 
be under the command of Sir Ian 
Hamilton, instead of the French Gen- 
eral d’Amade, as at first reported. 
General Hamilton has taken part in 
most of England’s wars for the last 
thirty-five years. He marched to 
Kandahar under Roberts in 1880 and 
to Khartum under Kitchener in 1884. 
He fought in the first Boer war of 
1881 and took part in the defense of 
Ladysmith in 1899. 

The Anglo-French expedition is 
said to have made its first landing 
at Enos, which is as far away from 
its objective as possible, since it is 
near here that the new boundary line 
of greater Bulgaria touches the 
7Egean sea. From this point to Con- 
stantinople is over 150 miles. Land- 
ings are also said to have been effect- 
ed at Cape Suvla, on the western side 
of the Gallipoli peninsula, and at the 
isthmus of Bulair. British troops oc- 
cupied the tip of the peninsula as 
soon as the forts at the entrance to 
the Dardanelles were reduced, and no 
doubt a landing could as well be ef- 
fected at Suvla, but it is surprizing 
to hear of a landing at Bulair. This 
is the narrowest part of the penin- 
sula and has been several times 
bombarded by the French and Brit- 
ish warships in the Gulf of Xeros, 
but putting troops here is a differ- 
ent matter, since they would at first 
be greatly outnumbered by the Otto- 
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man forces on either side. Bulair was 
supposed to have been well fortified 
against a land attack. It is said that 
350,000 troops have been collected 
for the defense of Constantinople 
and placed under the command of 
Field Marshal Baron Kohmar von der 
Goltz, the German officer who organ- 
ized the Turkish army and planned 
the Turkish fortifications several 
years ago. 

The mystery of the “Manitou,” 
the British transport which was re- 
ported last week to have lost fifty 
men altho not hit by a Turkish tor- 
pedo boat, is cleared up by an expla- 
nation of the Admiralty Secretary in 
Parliament. It appears that the tor- 
pedo boat “Demir Hissar” ran the 
blockade of the Dardanelles about a 
month ago and has been chasing 
troopships in the A¢gean ever since. 
Finally she came across the “Mani- 
tou” conveying British soldiers from 
Alexandria and, with unaccountable 
generosity, gave her eight minutes 
in which to put off her troops in 
boats. Then two torpedoes were 
launched at the empty ship without 
taking effect. But some of the boats 
capsized, so that twenty-five of the 
soldiers were reported drowned and 
as many more missing. Then the 
“Demir Hissar,” being pursued by 
British warships, ran aground on 
the island of Chios and her crew 
have been interned by the Greeks. 

A British submarine, “E-15,” was 
swept out of her course in the Dar- 
danelles and ran aground near 
Kephez Point. After being struck by 
a couple of shells from the Turkish 
batteries she was abandoned and 
twenty-four out of her crew of thirty- 


one were rescued by the Turks, Lest 
the submarine should be repaired by 
the enemy, a British aviator blew 
her up by dropping bombs on the 
periscope and conning tower, which 
stuck up out of the water. 

The superdreadnought “Queen 
Elizabeth” has been joined at the 
Dardanellles by her sister ship, 
“Warspite,” also completed since 
the war began and even more for- 
midably armed, since her eight big 
guns are of 16 instead of 15-inch 
caliber. 


; The Russian ad- 
The Carpathian ance thru the Car- 

Deadlock pathian passes has 
made no further progress during 
the week, tho whether. this is due to 
the melting snows or to the Austro- 
German opposition is indetermina- 
ble. An official statement from Pe- 
trograd reviewing the recent opera- 
tions declares that the Russian 
troops have successfully accom- 
plished their object, which was not 
the invasion of Hungary, but the re- 
gaining of old Russian territory and 
that the movement which began on 
March 19 had by April 12 resuited 
in the seizure of the principal chain 
of the Carpathians for a distance of 
seventy-five miles and the capture of 
70,000 men, 900 officers, thirty can- 
non and 200 machine guns. 

On the other hand, the German 
advices indicate that the Russians 
have not only been checked in Hun- 
gary but thrown on the defensive in 
Galicia. The Austrian and Bavarian 
troops under General Litzinger made 
their way in considerable force thru 
the Uzsok and Beskid passes on the 


extreme east of the Russian line and 
attacked the enemy’s left flank on 
the Galician side of the range in 
conjunction with the troops from 
Bukovina. 

At the same time the right end of 
the Russian line was outflanked by 
an attack along the Donajec River. 
This forced the Russians to fall back 
some twenty miles toward the east, 
evacuating Tarnow, which is as far 
as they had got on their last drive 
toward Cracow. They also retreated 
from Neu Sandec to Gorlice, but 
claim to have recovered this ground 
a few days later. Obviously the suc- 
cess of either the Austrian move- 
ment from the east or from the west 
would take in the rear the Russians 
in the Carpathians or compel them 
to withdraw from the passes. 


The negotiations 
between Japan 
and China are 
said to have reached a critical point, 
and it is even reported that Japan 
has issued an ultimatum demanding 
the acceptance of her chief demands 
within a few days. The points which 
President Yuan is most reluctant to 
grant are understood to be the 
demands of the Japanese for ex- 
clusive rights in the Fukien prov- 
ince, for a share in the police 
of the principal Chinese cities, 
for half of the armament con- 
tracts, for the railroad and mining 
concessions of the Yang-tse Valley, 
and participation in the administra- 
tion. On the other hand, the Chinese 
Government has conceded practically 
all the privileges demanded by Japan 
in Manchuria, Eastern Inner Mongo- 


Japanese Demands 
on China 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND MR. BARNES—PRINCIPALS IN A LIBEL SUIT’ THAT MAY MEAN POLITICAL DEATH FOR THE LOSER 





Harris & Ewing . 
THE PRESIDENT-GENERAL OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMBRICAN REVOLUTION 


MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY, OF NEW YORK, WAS REELECTED AT THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONTINENTAL CONGRESS OF THE SOCIETY, 
HELD LAST WEEK IN WASHINGTON. MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND DELEGATES WERE PRESENT 
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According to the calculation of the Paris Matin the front of the Allies is divided up as this diagram indicates 


lia and the Shantung peninsula, as 
well as the right to establish schools 
and hospitals, to travel and settle in 
China, and to propagate Buddhism. 

American missionaries resident 
in China have cabled to Presi- 
dent Wilson a 5000-word protest 
against Japanese demands. The mes- 
sage has not been given to the pub- 
lic, but is understood to be an argu- 
ment that, unless our Government 
supports China in her resistance to 
the Japanese encroachments, Amer- 
ican interests in the Far East will 
be sacrificed and the Chinese repub- 
lic imperiled. Our Government seems 
reluctant to take any action in the 
matter, but it is reported that the 
American Minister in Peking, Dr. 
Paul S. Reinsch, has been instructed 
to inform the Chinese Government 
that the United States approves of 
the attitude of China in refusing to. 
grant preferential treatment to Ja- 
pan which would impair American 
treaty rights, 

In England there is a growing dis- 
satisfaction at the tacit acquiescence 
of the British Government toward 
the Japanese demands, even when 
these are in conflict with British 
concessions, as in the case of the cus- 
toms service and the Han-Yang iron 
works. A number of questions on the 
subject have been asked in Parlia- 
ment of the Foreign Office, to which 
Sir Edward Grey made the general 
reply that the British Government 
would use its best efforts to secure 
equal opportunities in China for the 
commerce and industry of all na- 
tions. 

The Chinese Government has ac- 
cused Japan of fomenting rebellion 
and protecting brigands in Manchu- 
ria and Shantung, and issued a pro- 
test against the continuous accumu- 
lation of troops in Chinese territory. 
There are now said to be over 150,- 
000 Japanese troops on the conti- 
nent. A troop of Japanese artillery- 
men with eight Gatling guns have 
been housed in the legation at Pe- 
king. The response of Japan is that 
the numerous manifestations of anti- 
Japanese feeling among the popu- 
lace have made such precautions 
necessary. President Yuan Shih-kai 
has officially denounced as a traitor 
Sun Yat-sen, whom he suspects of 


instigating another rebellion against 
his authority. The effort made by Dr. 
Sun two years ago for the overthrow 
of Yuan was supported by the Japa- 
nese, and after the collapse of the 
rebellion Sun fled to Japan, where he 
has since remained. 


Our exports continue 
to be very large. In 
March they amounted 
to $299,009,563, greatly exceeding 
those of any March in past years. 
Secretary Redfield predicts that the 
total for the year ending with June 
will be $2,750,000,000. For nine 
months the amount has been $1,933,- 
475,000. While the growth is due in 
part to supplies used only in war, it 
has been caused also by greatly in- 
creased shipments of wheat, corn, 


Our Great 
Exports 

















© American Press 
AT THE CIRCUS 


oats, flour and meat, In nine months 
breadstuffs show a gain of $294,- 
000,000. When comparison is made 
between March of this year and 
March a year ago, some striking 
changes are seen. For example, ex- 
ports of oats have risen from 81,000 
to 9,474,000 bushels, and those of 
canned beef from 265,000 to 6,930,- 
000 pounds. What the Government 
calls war material has been going 
out recently at the rate of about 
$20,000,000 a month, and the total 
for the six months ending with Feb- 
ruary was $92,415,000, the largest 
increases being assigned to horses, 
auto trucks, woolen goods, cartridges 
and explosives. In six months the 
shipments of horses, auto trucks, 
aeroplanes and motorcycles amount- 
ed to $46,736,000. There were 149,- 
598 horses, valued at $32,000,000. 
The excess of exports over im- 
ports demands consideration, of 
course, as it is highly favorable to 
this country and makes Europe a 
debtor for a very large sum. This 
excess in March was $140,969,347. 
In September last the excess was 


. only $17,000,000. It has grown rap- 
‘idly. For the nine months ending 


with March it was nearly $720,000,- 
000. There are no indications that 
the monthly balance in our favor 
will fall below $125,000,000 while 
the war continues. 


Some of the reports 
about great orders for 
shrapnel, which affect- 
ed the stock market week before last, 
were not well founded, but exact in- 
formation concerning the order 
placed in Canada, and the sub-con- 
tracts in this country, has been given 
to the public. Russia’s order to the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
is for $83,000,000 worth of shrapnel. 
That company and other manufactur- 
ers in Canada will do about three- 
eighths of the work (or enough to call 
for $31,171,000) and the remainder 
will be done in the United States. Sub- 
contracts have been given to thirty- 
seven manufacturers here. Their 
names and the quantities assigned 

ve been published. In some cases 
the amount is less than $100,000. 
The largest allotment is $6,000,000, 
to the Recording and Computing 
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Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio. 
Negotiations are pending for con- 
tracts of $10,000,000 each, with the 
American Locomotive Company, the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, and the 
United States Cartridge Company. 
The first of these is the company 
whose shares have greatly advanced 
in price. It is said that the Canadian 
company has an option on all similar 
orders to be given by Russia, and 
that Russia will advance large sums 
to it from time to time. It is esti- 
mated that the profits on the con- 
tract for $83,000,000 will be $20,- 
000,000. The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company has, it is said, a 
shrapnel order of $20,000,000 from 
France and an order for $1,000,000 
worth of brakes from Russia. 
Within a few days there have been 
orders for $1,000,000 worth of aero- 
planes, and the manufacturers are 























WILLIAM R. NELSON 


The late editor and owner of the Kansas City 
Star, whose will establishes a trust fund “for 
the purchase of works of fine arts, such as 
paintings, engravings, sculpture, tapestries and 
rare books, the purpose being to procure in this 
manner works which will contribute to the en- 
joyment of the public generally, but are fot 
usually _ provided. for by public funds.” These 
collections are to remain in Kansas City 


very busy. Russia has placed a new 
order for $15,000,000 worth of field 
and machine guns. The Lackawanna 
Steel Company is to make $2,250,000 
worth of steel for shrapnel. A com- 
pany in Chicago has a foreign con- 
tract for $2,000,000 worth of benzol. 
There are reports about a very large 
order, placed with a car building 
company, for army wagons. Chicago 
packers have a new order for 2,000,- 
000 pounds of beef. To the American 
Woolen Company have been given or- 
ders for uniform cloth. Some reports 
say that the value is $7,000,000. Bel- 
gium has bought 500,000 yards from 
four firms in New York. The Rem- 
ington Arms Company continues to 
enlarge its plant, on account of its 
orders. 


Donn M. Roberts, 
mayor of Terre 
Haute, and four- 
teen others recently sentenced to be 
imprisoned for election frauds, were 
carried from the jail in Indianapolis, 
on the 18th, to the Federal peniten- 
tiary in Leavenworth, Kansas. As 
they left the jail, eighty-two other 
residents of Terre’ Haute, who were 
punished by jail sentences for the 
same frauds, said goodby to them. 
They passed thru Terre Haute, but 
several thousand people waiting at 
the station were not allowed to see 
them. The car was closed and the 
window curtains drawn down. 

The Terre Haute saloons were 
closed, for the first time, on a Sun- 
day, it is said, in twenty years. James 
Gossom, acting mayor, remarked that 
the people demanded a change of this 
kind. At the penitentiary the mayor 
and his convicted associates were 
photographed, and their Bertillon 
measurements and finger prints were 
taken. 

Five days later the mayor was im- 
peached by the city council of 
Terre Haute. There were thirteen 
charges, one of them alleging that he 
had attempted to bribe members of 
the council. Several of the convicts 
—Sheriff Shea, Sealer Walsh, Street 
Commissioner O’Mara and others— 
have resigned. The state’s Attorney 
General has applied to the state’s 
Supreme Court for the impeachment 
of Circuit Court Judge Redman, who 
was sent to the penitentiary for five 
years. : 

With one exception, a Progressive 
election officer, all who pleaded guilty 
or were convicted are Democrats. 
The trial of five Republicans for 
fraud at the same election will soon 
take place. Their names, and the’ 
offices for. which they were candi- 
dates, are as follows: Roy L. Shat-: 
tuck, ~ for Congress; William —S: 
Fears, county recorder; William E. 


The Terre Haute 
Convicts 
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MEXICO’S NEW STRONG MAN 


By his defeat of Villa, General Obregon becomes 
for the nonce Mexico’s military leader, unques- 
tionably stronger than his chief, Carranza. His 
harsh measures while in charge of Mexico City 
do not promise well if his power should increase 


Myers; county assessor; Morton H. 
Holmes, county commissioner; War- 
ren Soules, county treasurer. It is al- 
leged that they conspired with Mayor 
Roberts and other Democrats, seek- 
ing to secure their election by fraud, 
and paid $950 for the work which 
was to be done. 


The Defeat The situation in Mex- 
of Villa ico has been greatly 
changed by the crush- 

ing defeat of Villa at Celaya in a 
battle with Obregon, Carranza’s lead- 
ing general. There were conflicting 
reports about this battle, but it is 
now known that the account given by 
Obregon was substantially a true one. 
He declared that Villa had been rout- 
ed, with a loss of 14,000 men killed, 
wounded or captured, and forty-eight 
cannon. Villa and Carothers, the 
agent of our Government who was 
with him, have admitted a loss of 
6000 men. Villa had said in a tele- 
gram sent to his brother at El] Paso 
just before the engagement that it 
was to be the greatest battle of his 
career and that he would win or die. 
It is reported that defeat so enraged 
him that he shot several of his offi- 
cers. He quarreled with General ‘An- 
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geles, his chief of artillery and re- 
cently his candidate for the presi- 
dency. Angeles censured him for fail- 
ing to follow, in the battle, a plan 
devised by himself. Whereupon An- 
geles was arrested for insubordina- 
tion and his successor was appointed. 
Some days later, however, there was 
a reconciliation. “The misunderstand- 
ing,” said Villa in a telegram, “has 
been adjusted. He is a most efficient 
and loyal officer.” 

Villa retreated to Irapuato, which 
had been his headquarters. Abandon- 
ing this place, he took his beaten 
army northward to Aguascalientes. 
There and at Torreon he sought to 
assemble a force that would check 
Obregon. 

Villa had been accustomed to boast 
that he had never lost a fight. Be- 
cause of this defeat he suffers in the 
estimation of those who have fol- 
lowed him. Consequently there have 
desertions. Garrisons in the north 
are wavering, and the Villa move- 
ment on the west coast is losing 
force. His quarrel with Angeles, the 
shooting of subordinates at Celaya, 
and the subsequent execution of four 
residents of Torreon have caused dis- 
trust and fear in his own army. 


Our Poli There has been  pub- 
Jur Fo'cy lished at Washington a 
in Mexico jong letter sent by Sec- 
retary Bryan to the Rev. Francis C. 
Kelley, of Chicago, president of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society, 
concerning our Government’s policy 
with respect to Mexico and the ef- 
forts made in -behalf of Catholics 
there. There can be no permanent 
pacification, Mr. Bryan says, until 
the land question is justly and wisely 
settled. And democracy must be sus- 
tained by education. “Above and be- 
yond all, the full flower of democracy, 
lies religious freedom, the principle 
which the builders of our own re- 
public made the crown of the whole 
structure.” 

The Administration, he continues, 
has not felt at liberty to play any 
part in the internal affairs of Mex- 
ico except that of friend and ad- 
viser, although it is in some peculiar 
degree charged with the duty of 
safeguarding, so far as it may within 
the limits of international privilege, 
the lives and rights of foreigners in 
that country. It has repeatedly ad- 
vised and warned those in authority 
as to the “fatal effect any disregard 
for the lives or rights of those who 
represented religion, or any attack 
upon liberty of conscience or of 
worship, would have upon the opin- 
ion of the people of the United States 
and of the world,” 

He cites messages of warning 
sent to Villa and Carranza, and con- 


cludes by saying that the Mexican 
leaders must realize that, in order 
to command the sympathy and moral 
support of America, Mexico must 
have, when her reconstruction comes, 
just land tenure, free schools, and 
true freedom of conscience and 
worship. 

In reply, Father Kelley says Mr. 
Bryan must lament the fact that his 
“very strong telegrams” against 
persecution of the clergy have had 
no effect upon the revolutionists, 
who have continued to subject the 
clergy to violence and outrage. He 
finds it a hard thing to contemplate 
the continuance of this misconduct, 
but says it is pleasing to know that 
the advice and warnings were sent. 


At the close of the litiga- 
tion concerning the union 
boycott of certain manu- 
facturers of hats in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, a judgment of $252,130 in 
favor of the complaining 


Labor 
Questions 


the detense of the Los Angeles dy- 
namiters, 

There is a new controversy be- 
tween John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Mr. Walsh, chairman of the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. 
The correspondence between Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Bowers, the 
managing director of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, before and 
during the memorable coal miners’ 
strike, was given to the commission 
by Mr. Rockefeller. Much of it has 
been pubiished by Mr. Walsh with 
the comment that it contradicts the 
testimony given by Mr. Rockefeller 
some time ago concerning his con- 
nection with the company’s conduct. 

The carpenters on strike in Chi- 
cago, where building operations 
were checked and many other work- 
men made idle by their action, have 
accepted the proposition of the State 
Board of Arbitration that members 
of the board shall act as mediators. 





manufacturers and 





against 186 members of 





the local union was sus- 
tained by the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Gompers, head 
of the Federation of La- 
bor, recently proposed 
that Congress should ap- 
propriate $252,130 for 
the payment of these 
damages because, he as- 
serted, it was not intend- 
ed that the Sherman act 
should be applied to labor 
unions. But Congress de- 
clined to take such action. 
The successful plaintiffs, 
Loewe & Co., now give 
notice that.they will sat- 
isfy the judgment by sell- 
ing the real estate of the 
186 men if payment be 
not otherwise made be- 
fore May 20. The homes 
of the defendants and 
their savings bank 
accounts were at- 
ta ched long ago. The 
national union of hatters 
bought the bank accounts, 

















paying their face value, 
about $60,000. The value 
of the real estate is about 
$225,000. Some friends of 
the defendants are saying 
that the Federation of 
Labor, which supported 
the boycott, could by a 
small assessment pay the 
damages and save the 
hatters’ homes for them. 
But such action is not ex- 
pected. Those who sug- 
gest it point out that by 
assessment the Federa- 
tion, raised $280,000 for 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S FATHER 


The President spoke the other day before the Potomac 
Présbytery in Washington, paying a notable tribute to 
the Presbyterian minister, Rev. Joseph R. 
whose picture is above. He said: “I have not come 
here as representing the office which I now occupy, 
because as soon as’ Doctor Taylor asked me if I could 
meet with the Presbytery, my thought went back to a 
time, long before I had any thought of occupying pub- 
lie office, when, thruout a very happy boyhood, I was 
associated with one of the most inspiring fathers that 
ever a lad was blessed 
very lively companion and seemed to provoke and 
draw out liveliness in other people. He had the very 
risky habit of always saying exactly what he thought, 
a habit which in part I inherited, and of which I 
have had diligently to cure myself. But he was the 
best instructor, the most inspiring companion, I ven- 
ture to say, that a youngster ever had, and in facing 
a Southern Presbytery I cannot think of myself as 
the President of the United States; I can only think 
of myself as the son of Joseph R. Wilson” 


Wilson, 


‘with... «:% y father was a 























FROM THE PEACE ZONE IN THE VALLEY 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND,” “THE RECORDING ANGEL” 





r EN make war, 
but they cannot 
make peace. 


Peace is. And it always 
has been since the begin- 
ning, when the light was 
divided from the dark- 
ness, when the waters un- 
der the heavens were 
gathered together unto 
one place and the dry 
land appeared. “And God 
said, Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind. . . . 
And the earth brought 
forth grass and the herb 
yielding seed after his 
kind, and the tree yield- 
ing fruit whose seed was 
in itself after his kind. » 
And God saw that it was 
good.” 

This is something that 
we cannot destroy nor 
change. It was the stand- 
ardizing of peace upon 
the principles of everlast- 
ing, order, It was a treaty 
made with the stars by 
the Maker of the stars. 
The light is still divided 
from the darkness, the 
seas from the dry land. 








treaty of peace made in 
the beginning with ever- 
lasting life. 

The only thing we can 
destroy in this world is 
ourselves. The only peace 
we can break is our own 
peace, not the peace of 
God. 

This was the conclusion 
I reached after traveling 
up and down thru the war 
zone in Europe for three 
months. I perceived clear- 
ly for the first time in my 
life that the only way to 
accomplish peace on earth 
and good will to men is 
not thru treaties with 
men nor nations, but by 
keeping the great peace 
treaty made by God in the 
beginning. To live as the 
grass lives, according to 
the seasons, To love as 
the flowers love when 
they bloom in June. To 
grow as the trees do, 
fearing nothing, neither 
winter’s cold, nor sum- 
mer’s heat, nor storms, 
nor anything that is, 
knowing that all things 
work together for good- 
ness and peace, except 
greed and ambition, of 








The grass springs and 
the herb yields seed, and 
the fruit tree fruit after 
its kind as surely as the sun shines 
and the rains fall. We change every- 
thing else, but we cannot change 
this. We cannot make night day. Be- 
yond our million little lights the 
shadows still fall. We join the seas, 
but the dry land still rises above 
them. We reap the grass and cut 
down the trees, but they rise again, 
immortal from our dust. We are the 
disease, the disorder in the midst of 
this health and order and everlast- 
ing peace. Flesh is the one transient 
thing, a kind of proud flesh of na- 
ture, which dies as often as it lives, 
which if it is put into the ground 
does not rise again—not here. We 
five again only by faith. 

So, the only thing we really can 
destroy is each other and that which 
we create ourselves, governments 
and civilizations. And we do that as 
often as we have the strength and 
opportunity. We have never seen 
peace. With all our getting of wis- 
dom, it passeth our understanding, 
because we cannot and will not read 
the green and everlasting script in 
which it is written all about us. 
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IN THE VALLEY WHERE PEACE IS 


Seven days after one of the 
great battles in France, last au- 
tumn, I visited the place where a 
thousand men had fallen. A village 
lay in ruins upon the banks of the 
river. The earth was seamed with 
trenches. The silence was like the 
silence in the Beginning. There was 
no signs of the life of man, but the 
evidences of his death were every- 
where. Nothing that he had achieved 
in that place remained—only a long 
grave in the meadow behind the 
trenches. This was the epitaph 
which war had written of him and 
his works in that place. 

But already the order of peace 
was busy there. The vines upon the 
blackened walls of the houses were 
putting forth new leaves. They had 
not ceased to lift their blossoms 
when cannon roared and shells 
bloomed like poppies in the streets of 
the town. The grass was springing 
in the dark red smears upon the 
earth above the trenches. When a 
thousand men fought, feared and 
died there, it feared not, and could 
not die because of that ancient 


which all the earth is 
guiltless save man. 

The days of those three 
months passed like a horrible dream. 
Sometimes I walked where hundreds 
of men lay bleeding and dying of 
their wounds. Sometimes I saw a long 
procession of women and children fly- 
ing from their homes, staggering 
with weariness, hunger, thirst and 
terror, and.if I sought refuge from 
fearful scenes in churches, there I 
beheld other women, and old men 
praying strange prayers which no 
God of Peace could answer. And more 
awful than any of these scenes, some- 
times I walked over battlefields 
where the earth was stained with 
death and where the silence was ter- 
rific. It is impossible for the mind 
of man to conceive of the destruc- 
tion wrought by man against man in 
these battle-burnt countries. Reason 
staggers and the imagination is ap- 
palled by sights more hideous than 
death. One must refuse to under- 
stand what this roaring red fury 
means or risk madness. ‘ 

As for me, I had another refuge. 
Thru all these horrors I carried with 
me my own heavens and earth. When 
the German bombs flew over my head 
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in Paris, I remembered a certain 
cabin far away in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in Georgia, 
where a little wren had her nest in 
a thorn tree beside the door. When [ 
walked among the graves upon a bat- 
tlefield, I remembered a Valley where 
the wheat must be spreading like a 
green veil. When I saw broken 
bridges, I remembered the foot log 
across the creek at home which con- 
nects my Valley with the rest of the 
United States, and I recalled the ford 
below where many a team stood knee- 
deep in the cool, green shade to drink 
as they passed thru. When I saw sen- 
tries standing in every field and 
along every road of France, I remem- 
bered other men, weather-browned, 
bearded soldiers of peace turning the 
land in the fields at home. When I 
saw young wives weeping as they 
parted from their husbands, I remem- 
bered the little bride in The Valley 
whose husband had the farm next to 
mine. 

Above the roar of cannon at Sois- 
sons I heard the wind in the pines at 
home. When I passed thru the great 
forest at Compiégne, from which the 
very birds had refugeed, I could see 
the robins in the Chinaberry tree 
above the cabin chimney, and a cer- 
tain covey of partridges who always 
walked in single file across the hill 
in the twilight dusk to their secure 
shelter in the blackberry vines. 

All these things, great and small, 
I said over to myself day by day as 
a nun tells her beads. And they were 
like that to me, a faith and a prayer, 
as far beyond the inferno in which 
I moved as the sweetness of Para- 
dise is beyond the harshness of mor- 
tal pain. 

One night at Compiégne when the 
roar of the cannon at Soissons 
seemed to be rocking the very earth, 
I began to wonder as I lay in the 
terrible red glaring darkness if this 
was not the reality and my Valley 
only a dream. From that moment of 
doubt, I made all haste to sail. I was 
in a hurry as saints are to verify my 
faith in a certain place and a peace 
which I remembered. 


HE boat upon which I sailed for 

New York was nearly destroyed 
by a mine off the coast of Ireland. 
When at last we reached New York, 
I took the first train for The Valley. 
All the way as the train flew down 
thru the winter hills I hoped and 
prayed that I might find it as I had 
left it, and the people as deeply root- 
ed and kin to the soil. 

“But you will not,” some one said. 
“The war has affected this country 
almost as much as it has Europe. 
There is much suffering owing to 
financial depression.” 


But as I remembered my neighbors 
they had been poor for so long that 
they had risen above mere finances. 
So I persisted in my anticipations 
of finding one spot upon the earth 
where man and grass and earth and 
sky are united in the only treaty of 
peace that can be kept in this world. 

The Valley had not lost a hair of 
her head. Far and wide the green 
mist of young grain covered the 
earth. The trees were all standing 
upon the hills; not one had gone into 
bankruptcy The same fire'seemed to 
be burning still upon the hearth that 
I had left months before. Nothing 
was changed except that the wren 
has taken possession of the kitchen. 


HE first person who called was 
my nearest neighbor. He has a 
black beard and cheeks that show 
above it like red winter apples. He 
smacked his hands before the fire, 
looked at me as if I were a simpleton 
who had somehow survived a foolish 
adventure and shouted in his hearty 
out-of-doors voice: 
“Well, glad to see you back! Is that 
war agoin’ on over there yet?” 
“It’s just begun,” I replied gravely. 
He was serious. He really did not 


know whether the armies of Europe. 


were still fighting or not. We do not 
take papers in The Valley. And we 
have few travelers among us from 
the outside world, The only news cur- 
rent here is furnished each Sabbath 
day from Moses and the prophets. 
Saint Paul is the walking delegate of 
the only reforms we recognize. 

“Are they all a-fightin’?” he asked 
after a pause. 

“Very nearly all. War is a terribly 
contagious disease.” 

“Who's a-workin’ then?” he de- 
manded, going straight to the root 
of the matter. 

“There is no work in the sense you 
mean,” I replied. “A great part of 
the land in France and Belgium will 
not grow crops this coming year. It 
is to be trodden and trenched by the 
armies. The factories are closed, or 
burned. All industries have failed.” 

“How then will the people live?” 

“Most of those who are fighting 
will be killed or wounded, and the 
rest are starving.” 

“The women and children starv- 
in’?” 

“Chiefly the women and children,” 
I answered gravely. 

“But, gosh, they can’t.stand that!” 
he exclaimed. 

“No, that’s how the war will end, 
the way all wars end, not because 
one army conquers the other, but 
when so many of the helpless ones 
behind the fighting line are without 
food or shelter .that even savages 
cannot endure the horror of it. 


Meanwhile,” I added, “you and I and 
the rest of our people must be taxed 
to support them.” 

“Not me!” he announced emphat- 
ically. 

“Yes, everything you sell brings 
less on account of this war. Every- 
thing you buy costs more, for the 
same reason,” I insisted. 

“But I ain’t sold nothin’ and I 
don’t buy nothin’.” 

Then he told me that he had 800 
bushels of corn in his crib, a barn 
filled with oats and peas and hay, a 
hundred bushels of wheat and 
enough meat “to do him.” 

“But surely you cannot consume 
all that!” I objected. 

“No, but what we don’t use I’ll 
lend to the neighbors, to be paid 
back after the next harvest.” 

“But that is foolish. You need the 
money.” 

“I’m livin’ to see my whiskers 
turning gray, and I’ve never needed 
much money, less, at least, than I 
do of everything else. It’s in the 
Book that man must live by the 
sweat of his brow, but it don’t say 
he’s got to sweat to keep up them 
rascals in the stock markets, nor 
them fools that’s wasting their sub- 
stance fightin’ one another!” 

This doctrine was soundly scrip- 
tural, personally narrow, and it ap- 
peared ~to me almost ignoble in the 
light of all the suffering I had re- 
cently witnessed. 

He looked at me, doubted the qual- 
ity of my silence, and went on. by 
way of defense: 

“If the Bible was full of advice 
about how to buy and sell and get 
rich, it wouldn’t be the Bible, It 
wouldn’t be nothin’. Folk wouldn’t 
read it nor try to live by it. Instead 
of that it says we shall not kill, and 
we shall not steal nor covet.” 

“And that we shall love one an- 
other,” I interrupted. 

“Well, I don’t hold nothin’ ag’in 
them heathens that’s killin’ one an- 
other. All I say is that it’s less ex- 
pensive to live according to the Bi- 
ble than according to the world.” 


ERE was the earth’s grim lord. 

And the salt of him had not lost 
its savor. He was. not ethically right 
according to modern economics, but 
personally he was as deeply rooted 
in righteousness as one of the pines 
on the hill above the cabin. He be- 
longed to the soil as faithfully as 
the faithful—taking from it only 
what he needed, giving back to it the 
labor of a strong body. 

My neighbor was not an Indus- 
trial Worker of the World, he was 
just a farmer who could dig his own 
ditches, plow his own fields, and har- 
vest his own crops. Therefore he 
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did not complain of the labor, nor of 
the exposure. He has a wife and 
nine children, a warm house, and 
substance. He earned it himself, 
which is as much as should be ex- 
pected of any man, reckoning from 
his next remark as he arose and 
kicked the logs upon the hearth into 
a roaring conflagration: 

“I didn’t start that war. I don’t 
believe in fightin’, and, if I know it, 
I'll not waste a cent helpin’ them 
folks to kill one another. It’s 
wrong!” 


REGARDED him with thought- 

ful interest. He was not a soldier, 
nor a financier, nor a philanthropist. 
He was literally a neutral. He was 
against war. He would neither profit 
nor lose by it. If this country: should 
adopt his views, forbid the sailing of 
any vessel to belligerent ports, or 
any vessel from belligerent nations 
entering our ports, it might cost 
us something now and in the future, 
commercially speaking. But we 
should have preserved our own peace, 
developed our own resources, and set 
an example in real neutrality which 
would have a definite influence upon 
all war planning nations hereafter. 

“Is there any news in The Valley?” 


I asked by way of changing the sub-° 


ject. 

“We've had a good meeting at 
Olive Vine Church. Baptized seven 
converts.” 

He mentioned this first because 
relatively it was the most important 
thing that had happened, as one 
might mention the increase of trade 
or an anarchist plot as the most im- 
portant news, say, in New York. 

“Anything else happened?” I 
asked, after he had mentioned the 
names of the redeemed and given the 
details of their struggle for the re- 
mission of their sins. 

“Dolly’s got a _ baby,” 
nounced, laughing. 

He is the father of the little bride 
whom I mentioned in my stories 
from The Valley last spring. Dolly 
was then the newest bride; now she 
is the youngest mother. ‘ 

He ruffled his grizzled hair and 


he an- 


combed his beard in the earnest ef- 
fort to recall any other item of in- 
terest. 

“Ah, yes, I knowed something else 
had happened!” he exclaimed pres- 
ently. “Old Man Pardee died about 
three months ago. Good man. Give 
the preacher leeway for a mighty 
good funeral, sermon.” 

I had been where a thousand men 
died and were forgotten in a 
day. But here in this’ valley 
we pay closer attention to life and 
death. When a good man passes he 
becomes one of the local major proph- 
ets. We refer back to him as an au- 
thority upon righteousness and the 
weather. He does not die at all, he 
lives. 

We went out of the cabin presently 
walking in silence along the road to 
discuss a broken dam between his 
farm and mine. I was thinking of his 
“news,” seven souls redeemed from 
sin, a baby born, and an old saint 
gone to his reward. This was all 
worth mentioning that had occurred 
here during these months when I had 
been where. everything was happen- 
ing, the old world turned upside 
down, cities razed.to the ground, na- 
tions made homeless, women and chil- 
dren starving, a million men killed 
in battles, or lying wounded and 
maimed in hospitals. 


ee you will observe this, where 
men keep the afitient peace of the 
heavens and the earth: that which 
transpires is in the course of nature. 
The seasons change, the harvest 
ripens, the young. are born, the old 
die, and some receive forgiveness for 
sins—all a matter of sowing and 
reaping what you sow. It is not a bad 
report, but no one would choose it 
for the sensational feature in the 
Sunday supplement of a daily news- 
paper. 

“It’s fixin’ to rain again,” said my 
companion, cocking his weather eye 
at the lowering clouds as we passed 
on. “The Valley’s been under water 
twice already. What with everybody 
fightin’ on yon side, and the floods in 
this side, there’s some folks around 
here predictin’ the end of the world. 


Say it’s in the Bible that way,” he 
added serenely. 

“What do you think?” I asked. 

“Suits me either way. I can afford 
to die, and I can afford to live. But 
I ain’t hankerin’ to get killed in a 
fight. Not decent for a man to quit 
his wife and ehildren like that.” 

When the man next to the ground 
yields the hallucination of patriot- 
ism and glory in battle, we have 
made definite progress toward last- 
ing peace. If our country is ever in- 
volved in a great war, the Govern- 
ment will be reduced to conscription 
to get fighting men. That is certain. I 
have not seen in this valley a single 
man, young or old, who wants to 
join the colors. They do not lack 
courage. They have acquired moral 
sense. 


LL the days since my return to 

The Valley have been like this 
first one. I have recovered my found- 
ations, by sense of security, my faith 
in the everlasting. The conditions in 
the old world are more terrible now 
than when I returned. But I am no 
longer able to think in terms of hor- 
ror. My mind is sweetly holden by 
the peace of this place. There are no 
searchlights to remind me of London 
and Paris, only the moon in the 
heaven, No airships over this valley, 
only the birds flying about their 
spring business. No booming of can- 
non, only the wind in the pines. No 
ambulances filled with wounded men, 
only the farm wagons rolling noisily 
along the valley road. No white-faced 
women and old men waiting for news 
from the “front.” Providence is the 
“front” here. And news comes day 
by day from the warring earth, of 
life, of growing grain, of flowers in 
June, and of the harvest to come. 
The seeds we plant are the prayers we 
pray, sure of the answer, which al- 
ways comes since that first day when 
God foreordained the grass and the 
herb yielding seed and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after its kind. This is 
the song of peace written in living 
green upon the earth since the be- 
ginning. 

The Valley, Georgia 


TO A COUNTRY MAIDEN 


Stay thou, maiden, in the dew! 
Tho thy pleasures are but few, 
Be not anxious for the strife, 
And the hustle we call “life”! 
All our ladies stepping fine 
Cannot match thee, sweetheart mine; 
They but glitter, thou dost shine. 
their faces are but made, 
at eve,with morn they. fade; 


BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Thou art rosiest in the dawn, 
Laughing on the seaward lawn. 
Tripping in a simple gown, 

Go not thou to London town! 
Which is fairer, the cut flower, 
Gracing the. hot ball-room hour, 
Or the violet we espy, 

Lighting on it suddenly? 

All these gorgeous-blooms I’d pass 


To perceive thee, lovely lass, 
Simply growing in the grass. 
Tripping in a fragrant gown, 

Go not thou to London town! 
Maiden, stay thou still in dew, 
Tho thy pleasures are but few; 
Shading hat, with ribbons down, 
Charms me more than any crown; 


, Go. not thou to London town! 
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PLAYHOUSE PROGRESS 


WHAT GRANVILLE BARKER AND WINTHROP AMES 
HAVE DONE FOR THE ART OF THE THEATER 


BY MONTROSE J. 


MOSES 














atrical managers at the present 

time in New York whose interests 
are engaged on the side of culture 
and whose efforts indicate a stedfast 
adherence to ideals of beauty. These 
men are both young; there is a dif- 
ference of only six years between 
them in age; and they have both won 
the confidence of that part of the 
public seeking intellectual enjoyment. 
Toward Winthrop Ames on one hand 
and toward Granville Barker on the 
other, our attention is turned as the 
channels of best effort in our theater 
today, outside the conventional theat- 
rical field. 

Most of our managers have been 
born inside the theater; they have 
risen from the ranks, and have de- 
veloped in strength and power with 
the evolution of theatrical conditions. 
They have grown from the lowest po- 
sition of call boy or usher, to the 
highest position of dictator of the- 
atrical policies. In other words, their 


|: is invigorating to find two the- 








Granville Barker came to New 
York this winter and at the old 
Wallack’s Theater, now to be de- 
molished, produced Shaw’s “Andro- 
cles and the Lion” and “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma,” Anatole France’s 
“The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife,” and “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” The fashion in which 
he put on these plays made this 
the most significant dramatic event 
of the year. His relation to the 
theater of enlightenment calls 
to mind the American manager 
whose purposes and interests par- 
allel his own, Winthrop Ames, 
whose “Little Theater’ was the 
first of New York’s intimate play- 
houses. Mr. Moses has served the 
readers of The Independent as 
dramatic critic for several years 
and is the author of numerous books 
on dramatic subjects—THE EDITOR. 




















traditions have been those of the 
“show” business. That is nothing 
against them, except in so far as it 


- serves to limit their intellectual point 


of view. Power and experience have 
been their education, and men like 
David Belasco and Charles Frohman 
have put commendable impress on the 
theater in America. But the time has 
arrived when a new type of theatrical 
manager is coming to the front. Ames 
in New York, and Barker in London 
are examples of the type. 

There are no men more different in 
their inheritance than these two; yet 
there are no two men whose experi- 
ences in the theater have been more 
alike. When you meet Winthrop Ames 
you are confronted by a certain for- 
mal finesse which is readily account- 
ed for by the dominance of his Puri- 
tan ideas, his Boston traditions and 
his Harvard training. But Granville 
Barker meets you with a certain 
rugged youthfulness which is indica- 
tive of the fact that he has no formal 
ideas to adhere to, no collegiate train- 
ing to make him precise. As far as 
the theater is concerned, Barker had 

















AN ATHENIAN PALACE IN SILVER, BLACK AND ROSE 
At the wedding festival when Bottom and his crew play “Pyramus and Thisbe” the stage audience is curiously disposed on the apron stage, close 
to the real audience, on whom they turn their backs. The rich costumes of the wedded couples, the fantastic ones of the players, and the brilliant 
setting against which they are seen make the picture as rich as it is novel 
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GRANVILLE BARKER 


“He meets you with a sort of rugged youthfulness. Barker is 
impulsive; he speaks from the heat of the moment, yet with 
conviction” 


much the start of Winthrop Ames, 
because he was born of a theatrical 
family. Ames’s New England fore- 
bears would turn in their graves at 
the thought that one of their line 
would be associated with “painted 
people.” But his determined interest 
in the drama from his college days 
widened as the years advanced, and 
tho Ames devoted a great part of his 
time to architecture, even entering 
the publishing business, the theater 
was uppermost in his mind. On the 
other side of the water, Barker was 
receiving a different education; he 
went into the theater just at the 
moment when London was being 
stirred by independent movements 
for the betterment of the English 
stage, when Ibsen was being taken 
up by the less conservative managers, 
when certain actors were clamoring 
for intellectual freedom. He entered 
the profession on the side of acting, 
playing with Ben Greet in Shake- 
speare, with the Stage Society in 
Elizabethan drama, and with various 
English actors of note. And at the 
same time he was likewise coming 
into intellectual contact with Ber- 
nard Shaw and Sidney Webb and the 
Fabian School of Socialists, who 
were intellectualists as. well as agi- 
tators. 

If Harvard was Ames’s Alma Ma- 
ter, G. B. S. has proven to be Barker’s 
intellectual father. Without his 
friendship for Shaw and his conver- 
sion to socialism, I doubt whether 
we would have had such plays from 
his pen as “The Voysey Inheritance,” 
“Waste” or “The Madras House.” On 
the other hand, I would not in any 
way describe Barker as an imitator, 
in the sense that the Irish play- 
wrights imitate Synge. Those of us 





who have read Barker’s 
printed plays cannot 
but feel that, in com- 
parison with the 
dramas by Shaw, they 
have an individual style 
of their own, a closer 
technique. 

All of this radicalism 
to which Barker was 
subjected in his for- 
mative period was 
stranger to the environ- 
ment of Ames. The 
former has always been 
liberal in his political 
tenets, but I doubt 
whether Ames could 
break away from the 
Republican party any 
more than he could de- 
part from his New 
England traditions. I 
em pha- 


public they made Euripides, thru 
the poetic translations of Gilbert 
Murray, a popular dramatist. And 
when the. partnership dissolved, 
then Charles Frohman was ready 
with his London repertory theater 
experiment and Barker was able 
to watch what that American man- 
ager did. For one of the domi- 
nant desires in the mind of Granville 
Barker is to stablish a Repertory 
Theater; it is his firm conviction 
that only such a theater will be able 
to nurture plays that have no wide 
popular appeal, yet that contain in 
them intellectual strength and poetic 
beauty. 

Mr. Ames ended his Castle Square 
venture and Mr. Barker his+ Court 
Theater experience at the same time. 
It was now that their paths were to 
cross, theatrically, for the first time. 
A group of rich men decided to erect 





size 
these 
points because, as a 
theatrical manager, I 
believe that Mr. Ames is 
more of a phenomenon 
than Mr. Barker, since 
his theatrical initiative 
has come from himself 
rather than from any 
environment of an in- 
tellectual nature imme- 
diately around him. 

In 1904 both men en- 
tered definitely into the 
field of theatrical man- 
agement. W it h means 
at his disposal, Win- 
throp Ames took over 
the Castle Square The- 
ater in Boston, a house 
that had been thru di- 
verse financial experi- 
ences, and there he es- 
tablished a stock com- 
pany which did as much 
to educate him in the 
game of practical the- 
atricals as it did to 
amuse the Boston pub- 
lic. 

Barker, at this junc- 
ture, former his part- 
nership with Mr. Ved- 
renne, a London thea- 
ter man, and together 
they started that dis- 
tinctive career of the 
Court Theater which 
has meant so much to 
the dramatic renais- 
sance of London. They 
produced such plays as 
Shaw’s “Candida,” 














“Major Barbara” and 
“Man and Superman,” 
and to the wonderment 
of the theatergoing 





WINTHROP AMES 


“When you meet him you are confronted by a certain formal 
finesse which is readily accounted for by the dominance of his 
Puritan ideas, his Boston traditions and his Harvard training” 
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ONE OF THE SYMBOLIC DROPS FOR “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 


A moonlit sky in deep blue and purple and green, with the fairy king and scarlet-clad Puck 
in the center and three ill-assorted lovers at the sides 


in New York a theater devoted to the 
real art of the drama and supported 
by generous subsidy. Ground was 
bought for the experiment and an 
artistic head was selected. The his- 
tory of Heinrich Conried’s connection 
with the New Theater is well known. 
With the operatic bee in his bonnet 
—for he was then director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House—he had 
architects draw plans of a place that 
is suited only to song and dance, and 
the directors had the foundations 
built. Then Mr. Conried died, and the 
hunt for a new Director began. Bar- 
ker was sent for from England; 
Ames was sent for from Boston. With 
the exuberance of a man who has 
argued it.all out to himself, Barker 
looked at the foundations and with 
an impulsive sweep of the hand de- 
clined to give the post consideration. 
Upon the shoulders of Winthrop 
Ames the ungrateful task fell. So 
Barker sailed away to London to do 
further interesting things at the St. 
James’s Theater. 

We have been told too often about 
the struggles which beset Ames at 
every corner, and there were many 
corners in that huge building. But 
this much we can say for him—with 
physical difficulties in his way, while 
the gallery audience needed binocu- 
lars to view the stage, while every- 
where there were needed sounding 
boards to magnify the voices of the 
actors—in spite of all that, Mr. Ames 
gave us a repertory which was inter- 
esting, which was well done, which, 
in artistic worth, was better than 
anything we were getting thru the 
regular theatrical channels. The fail- 


ure of the New Theater was due 
more to forces outside than to the 
actual administration within the the- 
ater itself. It was doomed because 
the backers were expecting too 
much of the investment, and be- 
cause the idea was’ not ready for 
support among the theater-going 
people of the country. With Little 
Theaters stretching from coast to 
coast, the Drama League for the or- 
ganizing of audiences, with the mu- 
nicipal theaters 


needed the intimate auditorium for 
their proper appreciation. That is 
why he waved aside the New The- 
ater. Ames, nevertheless, made the 
best of a bad bargain. His pro- 
ductions of Galsworthy’s “Strife,” 
of Pinero’s “The Thunderbolt,” were 
the high-water mark of his stage 
management. He gave Shakespeare 
with an apron stage, he produced 
Maeterlinck’s “The Blue Bird” with 
sets which, if they did not rival 
Stanislavsky in Russia, at least ac- 
corded with the imaginative delicacy 
of the play itself. Then came the dis- 
continuance of the New Theater. 
One would have thought that Ames 
had had enough of the drama by this 
time. Yet such was not the case. He 
set about building a Little Theater, 
containing only two hundred and 
ninety-nine seats. He went to the op- 
posite extreme, for such a small the- 
ater could never appeal to the masses, 
would necessarily have to appeal to 
the classes in order to make expenses. 
And let it be emphasized that except 
for the balancing of accounts, Win- 
throp Ames has never been in the 
theater business for what he could 
make out of it. He is independent of 
that. The result was, therefore, that 
he gave New York one of its most ar- 
tistic playhouses, one which it is a 
pleasure to go into, one that affords 
opportunity for the exploiting of that 
drama which can only be nurtured 
under the condition of intimacy. 
Since Mr. Ames launched the Little 
Theater he has had the opportunity 
of codperating with Granville Barker 





such as we have 
in Northampton, 
Massachuse t t s, 
there is much 
more prepared- 
ness in the 
minds of the 
public for a New 
Theater. now 
than there was 
when Winthrop 
Ames, with all 
the ardor of a 
man truly fond 
of the theater, 
assumed Direc- 
torship. 

Barker had 
had experience 
with the Court 
Theater. He 
knew exactly 
what sort of a 
stage he wanted 
for the type of 
play he wanted 
to give; he 
knew that the 














dramas of Shaw 
and Galsworthy 


THE FOREST OF ANDROCLES’ LION 


The lion is frankly and genially realistic; the forest is just as frankly 
impressionistic with its variegated i 


strips of swaying fabric 
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in many productions, and the latter 
has sent over companies—not always 
the best companies—for the exploit- 
ing of Shaw. They have both pro- 
duced Shaw, they have both given 
“Prunella” charmingly, they were 
both interested in the Norwegian 
play produced in England and 
America under the title of “The 
Witch.” They both have likewise been 
devotees of Galsworthy. 

Mr. Barker has made a hasty tour 
of the theaters in Europe; so has 
Mr. Ames. Barker has seen for him- 
self the theories of Reinhardt given 
concrete expression, he has come un- 
der the sway of Stanislavsky, and he 
has returned to London to find Nor- 
man Wilkinson developing, undoubt- 
edly under the spell of the foreign 
stage, a theory of his own re- 
garding the production of Shake- 
speare. These ideas of his were 
rife about the time that Mr. 
Ames brought from Berlin to 
New York a Reinhardt com- 
pany in that wordless play 
which was known as “Sumu- 
run”’—barbaric in motive, 
eccentric in design and bril- 
liant in color. If Mr. Barker 
was striving, thru Norman 
Wilkinson, to develop a stage 
technique which would be 
unconventional, Ames, thru “Su- 
murun,” was trying to see wheth- 
er such an exotic would grow in 
American soil. Unfortunately for us 
the war prevented Reinhardt this 
year from coming over to America 
with several of his productions. In- 
stead of which Mr. Barker brought 
to us one of the examples of the new 
theory regarding Shakespearean pro- 
duction, in his eccentric “A Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream,” with its gilt 
fairies, its symbolic scenery, and its 
Germanic Puck. 

Since his arrival in America a few 
months ago, many things have hap- 
pened to make Mr. Barker significant 
in American theatricals. First and 
foremost there was some talk of re- 
establishing the New Theater, not in 
the old building but in one in accord 
with Mr. Barker’s ideas. But New 
York society, ever eager for a fad, 
soon dropt off from Barker as it 













ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


dropt off from Ames, until, at Wal- 
lack’s Theater, we found the Eng- 
lish manager turning to the public 
rather than to.subsidy for support. 
Fortunately his Shaw repertory was 
sufficiently attractive to draw, and all 
of his productions have been marked 
by that same show of taste and per- 
sonal interest which mark the plays 
given at the Little Theater. Not only 


that, but Mr. Barker has brought_ 


over with him the popular works of 
Euripides, and at the present writing 
he is preparing Murray’s translations 
of “The Trojan Women” and “Iphe- 
genia in Tauris” for production in 
the stadiums of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the College of the City 
of New York. Would it not be well if 
these two managers could come to- 
gether in managerial association? 
They are both experimentalists. 
Ames has just sacrified ten thousand 
dollars in a prize contest for a play, 
won by Miss Alice Brown with “Chil- 
dren of Earth.” Barker has just pro- 
duced a skit, “The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife,” the distinctive 
scenery painted by a young American 
never before heard of in the theater. 
They are both in accord regarding 
the social sway of the theater. 

Barker is impulsive, he speaks 
from the heat of the moment, 
yet with conviction; he has 
no pose about the theater, but 
he has deep interest in the 
theater. Ames is deliberate, 
he knows what he wishes to 
say and he has something to 
say out of his observation. 
He is a man of the theater by 
choice, he has remained one 
by natural selection, fight- 
ing his way out of the commer- 
cial requirements, with a disinter- 
estedness toward gain which has 
enabled him to: follow his own 
course. From his gold-tipped cig- 
aret to his correct form of dress, 
Ames shows polish. Barker wears the 
Shavian soft hat. Yet despite their 
traditions they both stand for the 
same fine things in the theater. 

New York City 








ending, 
free. 


intending, 


gleam gold and gay, 


the street, 


fleet. 





Lay aside your tools of labor, for the day is at its 
Mind and soul and body all are clamoring to be 

Put away today’s misfortune and tomorrow’s fresh 
Turn your footsteps thru the city home to me. 

Far beyond the noisome pavements where the lights 
Like swollen bubbles bobbing down the canyons of 


I await your weary spirit as it wings its eager way 
On the pinions of your longing strong and 


EVENSONG 
BY WINIFRED WELLES 


dreaming? 


There my arms that ache with tenderness shall hold 
you to my breast— 
Old loves have been, new loves may be, but never 
love like this— 
There the heart of me shall keep you for its deepest 
and its best, 
And your griefs shall be forgotten in my kiss. 


Shall it matter if the trysts we hold are ever in our 


Shall we yearn in vain for things we know can 
never, never be? 
Sweeter far than worlds that are, the secret world 
of only seeming, 
When at dusk I feel you coming home to me. 
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The First Flyless City 


In the anti-fly campaign of the last 
nine years the stereotyped slogan, 
“swat the fly,” has been overworked. 
Swatting the fly in practise never got 
further than reducing the total number 
of flies by the small number killed. The 
fly-swatting crusades did serve a pur- 
pose, however,\and that was to educate 
the people as to its danger and secure 
their coéperation in applying the only 
means for the fly’s elimination—the 
elimination of its breeding places. 

The achievement of making a large 
city in the United States the first 
“flyless town” was accomplished thru 
the initiative of Dr. Jean Dawson, in- 
structor of biology in the Cleveland 
Normal Training School.for Girls. In 
the beginning of the season she em- 
ployed the swat-the-fly tactics of other 
years, paying ten cents per hundred for 
all flies killed by Cleveland’s school 
children, who were paid for a half mil- 
lion delivered flies. This was merely to 
attract their attention and arouse their 
enthusiasm. 

“Fly Week” in Cleveland last year, 
May 11 to 18, marked the opening of 
the sanitary campaign. Dr. Dawson or- 
ganized most of the 125,000 school chil- 
dren of. the city into sanitary forces. 
The boys were organized into the Junior 
Sanitary Police and the girls as Sani- 
tary Aides. More than 2000 Boy Scouts 
coéperated with these organizations. 

In their several school districts the 
boys, working in trios, thru the sections 
or blocks allotted them, inspected 
every nook and cranny. Wherever un- 
sanitary conditions were found—and 
they were pretty general in the begin- 
ning—a report of the exact conditions 
was entered on printed forms which 
were turned in daily to headquarters, 
from which notices to “clean up” were 
sent to each delinquent. 

On the next inspection tour, made a 
few days later, if it was found that the 


notice had been disregarded, the boys 
voluntarily turned to and made a clean 
up of the premises on their own account, 
placing the fly-breeding refuse in piles 
for removal by the city wagons. That 
was in the early days of the inspection 
work. The newspapers were given and 
printed a list of the places, giving street 
address, name of owner or tenant and 
nature of business, where fly-breeding 
material was found, with a detailed de- 
scription of the unsanitary conditions 
found. It was not desirable publicity. 
Merchants and householders alike got 
busy with rake and shovel. In only the 
isolated instance was a second warning 
needed. 

To check up the sanitary conditions 
of each district the girls as Sanitary 
Aides, working in pairs, went into the 
stores, markets, restaurants and other 
public places and counted all the flies 
they could see within three minutes of 
time. If the number was above the al- 
lowed limit for that class of place a 
black mark was noted on the printed 
slip on which they reported their finds 
to headquarters, and such places were 
generally found among those mentioned 
as having an excessive number of flies. 
Many merchants advertised a “flyless 
store,” and the girls saw to it that they 
made good. 

The reports of the Aides early showed 
many flyless stores and restaurants. 
Later Dr. Dawson, together with sev- 
eral city officials, made an inspection of 
the market places. But two flies were 
found: one in a bakery at Central Mar- 
ket and one on a lunch counter at the 
Sheriff street market. Toward the close 
of the season Mayor Baker issued a 
statement in which he said that Dr. 
Dawson had made Cleveland a practic- 
ally fiyless city. 

Dr. Dawson succeeded in getting a 
new sanitary code enacted last year 
that provides for the removal of all fly- 
breeding refuse every seventy-two 

















FROM ALLEYS LIKE THESE FLY-BREEDING REFUSE WAS CLEANED 


If the owner of such premises failed to clean up at the first notice boys working by threes cleaned 
up for him and dirty places were publicly listed 
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hours, and which shall be stored pend- 
ing removal in brick, concrete or metal 
receptacles having a water-tight bot- 
tom and insect-proof covers. A heavy 
penalty is provided for each violation. 








Better Light in the Shop 


Manufacturers all over the country 
are awakening to the fact that eye fa- 
tigue of workmen is uneconomical: it 
decreases their efficiency and increases 
their liability of accident. Men who 
have made a study of accident statistics 
estimate that twenty-five per cent of 
the 500,000 preventable accidents which 
occur each year in the United States 
are caused by bad lighting conditions. 
Statistics clearly show that there is a 
notable increase in industrial accidents 
during the months of November, De- 
cember and January, when there is a 
minimum of daylight. . 

In a certain steel plant, moreover, 
where an efficient lighting system was 
installed, the output at night was in- 
creased over ten per cent. In order: to 
determine whether this increase was 
due wholly to the introduction of a bet- 
ter lighting system the new one was 
taken out and the work done at night 
dropt off ten per cent, increasing ten 
per cent when the new one was again 
installed. 

Seventy-five per cent of our factories 
have no adequate provision for artificial 
light. In response to a growing demand 
for some standard of shop lighting the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
has issued a hardbook for superintend- 
ents and electricians. Written in sim- 
ple, non-technical language, this book- 
let is, nevertheless, so complete that 
any superintendent or electrician can 
use it as a guide in equipping any de- 
partment or machine with electric 
lights. It gives specific information in 
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regard to the type of lamps to be used, 


the best reflectors, the location of the 
lamp and the amount of light necessary, 
for different kinds of work under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Already the Wisconsin bulletin is be- 
ing used as a text-book in other states 
and is being distributed by the National 
Council for Industrial Safety and by 
many manufacturers’ associations. 

Rear Admirai John R. Edwards of 
the United States Navy gave the i:and- 
book an added ::1ti:ority when he wrote 
for fifty copies *. be distributed to 
naval stations and begged for an addi- 
tional hundred for use on naval vessels, 
the efficiency of which he declared was 
materially affected by the quality of 
artificial light used. 








Give a Job 

“Give a Job” is now the slogan of 
the Boston Women’s Publicity Club, a 
group of women who organized four 
years ago for the purpose of bring- 
ing about clean and honest advertising 
and reliable methods of selling mer- 
chandise. This year the unemployment 
problem has demanded a large share of 
their attention and they have put all 
of their proverbial women’s ingenuity 
to work in an effort to relieve it. 

A thousand eight-sheet posters have 
been printed and put up in conspicuous 
places in and around Boston, and the 
public conscience -has been stimulated 
by clever and widespread publicity to 
help the unemployed find work. From 
the standpoint of either critics or ad- 
vocates of women’s active participation 
in the problems of the business world 
the work of this club is of special in- 
terest. 








Are We a Vanishing Race? 


For some time it has been apparent 
that the fecundity of the native popu- 
lation of this country is on the decrease. 
Several methods have been followed to 
detect and measure this change. The 
most common has been to study the 
number of marriages and births report- 
ed by those states keeping good vital 
statistics. Mr. F. S. Crum in a recent 
issue of the Quarterly Publications of 

















BOSTON WOMEN’S WORK 


the American Statistical Association 
has given the results of a careful study 
of 12,722 wives whose records appeared 
in twenty-two genealogical records. All 
of these families came from pioneer 
stock which settled in New England or 
the Middle Atlantic states. The follow- 
ing table gives a brief summary of the 
result of these investigations: 
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Previous to 1700.. 276 2,034 7.37 
1700-1749 .,..... 802 5,478 6.83 
1750-1799 ....... 1,966 12,649 6.43 
1800-1849 ....... 530 27,320 4.94 
1850-1869 ....... .062 10,630 3.47 
1870-1879 ....... 1,086 3,004 2.77 
ee 12,722 61,115 4.80 


We see that before 1700 the average 
number of children per marriage was 
7.37 and that from 1870 to 1879 this 
number had been reduced to 2.77 chil- 
dren. This change was steady, but since 
1800 has been accelerated. 

Before 1700 less than two per cent of 
the wives were childless, while from 
1870 to 1879 over eight per cent were 
childless. Before 1700 about one-fourth 
of the wives bore ten or more children, 
while from 1870 to 1879 less than one 
wife in 250 be- 
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— of ten or more 
children. Before 
1700 over half of 
the wives were 
the mothers of 
from six to nine 
children, while 
from 1870 to 1879 
only 8.6 per cent 
of the wives were 
similarly blest. 
Before 1700 the 
average age of 
the wives at mar- 
riage was 21.4 
years. From 1870 
to 1879 it was 23.1 
years. We thus 
get a higher age 








THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER MARRIAGE 


at marriage, a 
larger number of 


FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


childless marriages, and a very much 
smaller proportion of large families. 
Two studies have been made of the 
number of children born to Yale grad- 
uates. The first study covers men who 
graduated from 1701 to 1791. For this 
period the average number of children 
born per married man was 5.7. A sim- 
ilar study covering graduates from 1850 
to 1866, inclusive, gives the number of 
children born per married man as 3.2. 
It is apparent that wherever we turn 
in this country we are confronted with 
the same evidence of smaller families. 
It is doubtful if at the present time the 
descendants of pioneer stock in this 
country are holding their own as far as 
numbers are concerned. And this is the 
real meaning of “race suicide.” It is 
not that there is any danger that the 
population of this country will decrease, 
but that too small a proportion of the 
increase will come from native stock. 








Rags for Soldiers 


Rags! Any Rags!” has acquired a. 
new significance in these war times 
when it is being used as the ‘plea 
of the Surgical Dressings Commit- 
tee for material to carry on its work. 
At the committee headquarters at 41 
West Thirty-eighth street, New York 
City, thousands of women who have 
volunteered their services are making 
surgical dressings from old household 
and personal linen, flannel and cotton 
which has been given by people from all] 
over the country. Every sort of old rag, 
no matter what its previous condition 
of servitude, can be* used -by this ef- 
ficient committee, which since Novem- 
ber, 1914, has sent over 2,000,000 ster- 
ilized dressings to needy hospitals in 
France, Serbia, Montenegro and Aus- 
tria with which the Surgical Dressings 
Committee has established some per- 
sonal connection. Blankets, bed and ta- 
ble linen, and underclothing have also 
been collected and shipped. 

Auxiliary committees in other parts 
of the country are being formed to sup- 
plement the work of the New York com- 
mittee. The work is unique in that no 
call for financial assistance has been 
issued. Rags and workers are the only 
essentials. 
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YET WASHINGTON SEEN FROM ARLINGTON IS DOMINA' 
HERE THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL BBID 
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EACE CAPITAL 


ON IS DOMINATED BY A MONUMENT TO A GREAT SOLDIER. 
MORIAL BRIDGE Is TO SPAN THE POTOMAC 














THE FUTURE OF MEXICO 


I have constantly been asked 

about the future of Mexico and 
the prospects of peace in my unhappy 
country. 

I believe peace will soon be at 
hand. The people of Mexico are tired 
of revolutions that have brought 
them nothing but four and a half 
years of useless bloodshed. They are 
disillusioned of the false promises 
held out to them,by bandit chiefs 
without power to redeem them. They 
are: impatient of mines closed, rail- 
roads destroyed, plantations burned, 
all to no purpose. 

Mexico is ready for peace. The cri- 
sis always brings forth the man, and 
the time is very near at hand when 
the Mexican people under the leader- 
ship of a new patriot will turn upon 
these bandit gangs masquerading un- 
der the name of armies which have 
terrorized the country so that there 
is no safety for life or property. Un- 
der this forthcoming leader peace 
will be restored, and he will be ranked 
with Juarez and Diaz as one of Mex- 
ico’s greatest heroes. 

Who this strong man will be, or 
where he will come from, is still ob- 
scure. He will be a patriot endowed 
with great singleness of purpose, 
rugged strength and unswerving per- 
severance. Within ninety days, with 
the loyal support of the best ele- 
ments of my countrymen, 


Si I have been in America 


BY VICTORIANO HUERTA 








General Huerta is now in New 
York, ostensibly for personal rea- 
sons alone. He made in an inter- 
view with a staff correspondent of 
The Independent this statement 
of his views as to Mewxico’s pres- 
ent and future—THE EDITOR. 




















you in America particularly, because 
you do not understand our conditions, 
do not understand our troubles. That 
has been one of the failures of the 
men who are trying to solve Mexico’s 
difficulties. They have sought the 
backing and the sympathy of demo- 
cratic nations with false promises of 
liberty and pledges of freedom that 
‘at present are impossible in Mexico. 


‘They have represented us to the 


world as we are not, and as we can 
be only after years of education. 

I have always had and have proved 
my great admiration and respect for 
the American nation. I have always 
tried to be fair in my judgment. It 
has been a great regret to me to see 
how the newspapers and public opin- 
ion in the United States with regard 
to Mexico during the last few years 
have been diverted from the truth. 

The heads of your Government 
have not been fair to Mexico. I be- 
lieve they have been misled by false 
statements. They have held certain 
theories as to the kind of government 


we in Mexico should have. But as 
even they are beginning to find out 
at last, there is a vast difference be- 
tween theory and facts. How erro- 
neous .their ideas have been they 


would see for themselves, I believe, ' 


could they visit Mexico for a little 
while. 

It has been said that I was respon- 
sible for the conditions of my coun- 
try; that I was the cause of anarchy 
and prevented peace. No charge is 
more unworthy of belief. It was to 
restore peace that I became Pro- 
visional President of Mexico, and 
when I accepted the office that was 
my pledge to my countrymen—to 
bring peace at any cost. 

When I took charge after the loot- 
ing that had been done in the Madero 
administration, our treasury was 
empty. We had no money and no sol- 
diers. There were scarcely 17,000 
men, badly demoralized, to combat 
the disorders of the republic. Yet not 
a single business house shut its doors, 
not a bank failed during my adminis- 
tration. In a short time I had organ- 
ized an army of 180,000, but owing 
to the embargo on the exportation of 
arms frgm this country to my Gov- 
ernment, they were ill-equipped. Had 
it been possible to supply them with 
arms, we could have raised 300,000 
men. 

But under the circumstances which 
then came about, which 





he will be able to stamp 
out anarchy, put an end 
to disorder, and bring 
peace and prosperity to 
our afflicted land. 

There is no such pa- 
triot, needless to say, 
among the factions now 
fighting each other in 
Mexico. There is not one 
man or one party among 
them, as the events of 
the past eight months 
have shown, with quali- 
ties to dominate the situ- 
ation and inspire the 
trust of the people. They 
are only destroyers; their 
lust is to tear down and 
kill, not to rebuild Mex- 
ico. 

After peace has been 
established must come 
the working out of the 
reform which started the 
revolution of 1910. The 
condition of the lower 
classes must be improved 
thru education and the 
ballot, and. the land ques- 
tion taken up and solved. 








are well known to the 
American people, I was 
hindered in securing the 
peace I was pledged to 
restore. I did all in my 
power, but with the influ- 
ences against me it was 
unavailing. At last I de- 
cided to see if my elimi- 
nation, continually sug- 
gested in certain quarters 
as the only course, would 
serve my country any 
better. 

I left the presidency 
voluntarily; no one took 
it away or forced me out 
of it. I resigned because 
by so doing I sought to 
benefit my country. And 
were it not for that same 
love of country, I would 
still occupy that office, as 
no power ever existed 
that could. fight and win 
against right and justice 
and drive me from my 


It is not considered 
courtesy to criticize the 
heads of a state of which 
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should like to call the attention of the 
American people to the conditions that 
have prevailed in my country during 
the past eight months. Instead of peace, 
they have gone from bad to worse, until 
today no semblance of law or order ex- 
ists in the republic. 

I left Mexico hoping, as you Ameri- 
cans had been assured, that my depar- 
ture would bring about peace. I left a 
land where up to the very last moment 
of my command there had been gov- 
ernment; the lives and property of all 
law-abiding citizens, foreigners as well 
as Mexicans, had been protected. And 
to substantiate this I appeal to the tes- 
timony of Spanish, German, French, 
English, and particularly the Ameri- 
can residents in Mexico. They will and. 
do confirm what.I say. 

But it was not peace but anarchy that 
followed my departure. Indeed that is 
too soft a word to describe all that fol- 
lowed. Thousands, tens of thousands of 
peaceful inhabitants have been killed; 
there is scarcely a mill, a mine, or an 
oil well in operation; business has dried 
up, farms burned and cattle destroyed. 
To possess a watch, or a piece of gold, 
or money other than the worthless cur- 
rency issued by each bandit chief, is a 
warrant for execution. The whole coun- 
try and its capital itself is in the grasp 
of these “liberators” who under the 
fancy names of Constitutionalists and 
Fighters for the Peoples’ Liberties, rob 
and plunder as they choose. 

But I am confident that Mexico will 
yet be saved, and she will be saved by 
a Mexican. She is strong and she is 
young. She has gone thru a great sick- 
ness, and the dead parts of her national 
body have still to be amputated. While 
that is being done, and it will begin 
very soon, we shall need the sympathy 
of the great American people in order 
that we may the sooner come into the 
strength which is ours. 

New York City 






















To purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano,tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 


It is the price of the Steinway which makes 
possible its supreme musical qualities, but 
you will find that the Steinway costs only a 
trifle more than many so-called “good”’ pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 








LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


New York Libraries in its recent is- 
sue contains a list of books on the war 
in Europe “most desirable for a public 
library at the present time.” 


In a recent issue of The Dartmouth 
a plea was made for the opening of 
college libraries on Sunday. It main- 
tains that with “classes arranged from 
eight o’clock Monday morning until one 
in the afternoon, a Sunday free from 
study is chimerical.” 


In its January number, the Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects 
began the publication of a Current In- 
dex of Architectural Journals, which is 
prepared monthly by Michel M. Konar- 
ski, Assistant Librarian of the Avery 
Library, Columbia University. 

It is estimated that there are now 
14,000 persons engaged in library work 
in the United States. Of these over 
1500 are in New York City. The mem- 
bership of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, which is the national organiza- 
tion of librarians, numbers 3000. Its give. Send today for our illustrated 
thirty-seventh annual conference will booklet and Free offer. 
be held at Berkeley, California, June 3 


to 9, 1915. AUSTIN SHOPS, 104 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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In all’ leathers and colors from a 
Walrus Bag at $5.00 to the most ex- 
pensive leather and finish. Greatest 
bargains we have ever been able to 
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You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 
° “i 





HE Manufacturer who brands his 

goods and advertises them nation- 
ally is so sure of their quality that he is 
willing to stand the full force of possible 
complaints. 


He is making something for which he 
is proud to be responsible. His trade- 


mark secures for him the increased sales 
that result from satisfaction and identification. 
At the same time it secures to the public, the 
certainty of quality which the 4zown manufac- 
turer must maintain if he is to continue to be 
successful. 


When you buy, buy goods that are trade- 
marked and advertised. The manufacturers of 
such goods stand behind them. Your satisfac- 
tion is vital to the continued success of the trade-marked, 
advertised article. 


Trade-marks and national advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in business today. Their whole 
tendency is to raise qualities and standardize them, while 
reducing prices and stabilizing them. 


The Independent 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 

















I guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 


of the handsomest.weaves and patterns. 


Learn what real shirt comfort is 





correct neck size, 
I take all the risks, 


the money if the goods are not satisfactory. 


No agents. 
Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 


171 RIVER STREET 


Made to Measure Shirts for Men 


You choose from the Season’s newest designs, comprising 200 


Just the right arm and body length, ample chest room and 


Send for free package of samples and self measuring chart. I 
prepay charges to all points in the United States and will refund 


TROY, N. Y. 





























EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 





INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 

















Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


65. Mrs. N. J. B., Maryland. “Is dancing 
wholesome exercize? Our daughter of 18 years 
has caught the craze which recently swept the 
country, and tho I am opposed to what I con- 
sider its physical and moral dangers, I do not 
want to forbid an amusement which may offer 
possible benefits.” 


The dance of the Greeks was a joyous, in- 
dividual, spontaneous expression of health 
in the body, music in the heart and poetry 
in the soul. Instead of forbidding your 

daughter to dance, could you not join with 

other perplexed mothers and organize a 
class in rhythmic, esthetic dancing, prop- 
erly taught and supervised? Such a move- 
ment has recently been started in New 
York, with evident satisfaction to both 
mothers and daughters. 





66. Prof. B. H., Louisiana. ““What is the scien- 
tific method of punishing a child for misde- 
meanors such as theft, falsehood, and disobedi- 
ence? Is there no sane middle course between 
the old-fashioned whipping and the new-fangled 
spineless idea of non-punishment that makes of 
the typical American child either a mollycoddle 
or a bully, according to his temperament?” 


Correction, or discipline, is a better term 
than punishment. Most of the misdeeds of 
children are blunders of ignorance or care- 
lessness—not willful cases of wrongdoing. 
The word “punishment” implies unchris- 
tian revenge for inherent evil—a double 
error of judgment. 

The right way to correct a child is by 
the automatic, reflex method of nature. 
Every violation of natural law carries with 
it a natural penalty, which thru pain, dis- 
gust or deprivation teaches the wrongdoer 
not to repeat his mistake; the proverb “a 
singed cat dreads the fire’ sums up this 
process. Each parental or pedagogical rule 
should be based on some natural law, and 
the natural penalty for transgression be 
discovered and applied. 

Illustration. Suppose you tell your boy 
not to eat between meals. He does, and he 
gets a violent case of cramps. The way to 
enforce obedience is not by administering 
a pain-killer inside and a switch outside— 
the usual, inefficient method; but by al- 
lowing his young lordship to suffer amply. 
without relief, but with constant reminders 
during his pains that this is what a dis- 
obedient child deserves, and must expect. 
If you can add a specially bitter, harmless 
medicine, to increase the lad’s disgust, you 
will be intensifying the natural method of 
discipline. No coddling, no chastising, but 
the immediate linking of cause and effect 
in the mind of the child, and the natural 
revulsion from a deed that produces physi- 
cal or mental pain; this describes in brief 
the efficiency plan of juvenile correction. 





67. Miss A. L. T., New York City. “I have 
trouble in making myself go to bed béfore 12 or 
1 o'clock, and my work and state of health are 
both suffering in consequence. I don’t seem to 
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get thoroly awake for the day till about 10 
o'clock at night, when I should be growing 
sleepy. Others, I find, are affected in the same 
way. Can you explain the cause, and suggest a 
remedy ?”” 

The abnormal ¢ondition is probably due 
(a) to the artificial excitements of city 
life, which are most varied and attractive 
in the evening; (b) to lack of bodily work 
or exercize during the day, sufficient to 
make you thoroly tired and ready for sleep 
at night; (c) to a mental or spiritual in- 
dolence, which prevents your becoming ab- 
sorbed in your daily occupation, and thus 
leaves a surplus of energy and emotion to 
be worked off at night. 

Do a lot of hard mental work in the 
morning—something you love, and that 
stirs your ambition or satisfies your artis- 
tic nature; then take a regular period of 
hard physical work in the afternoon, either 
at a gymnasium or about the house at 
some useful labor such as sweeping and 
scrubbing (if you are the average Ameri- 
ean young lady, we would by all means 
recommend the latter form of gymnastics, 
there being magic in a broom-handle for 
an idle girl who can’t sleep o’ nights). If 
you are robust, you might break your night- 
owl habits by staying up all night, then 
forcing yourself not to sleep at all the next 
day; by the second evening you will want 
sleep at nine o’clock. 





68. Mrs. E. F. M., New Jersey. “(a) Are 
meat extracts and bouillon cubes desirable as a 
base for soups and broths? (b) Is cheese whole- 
some? (c) Do you consider a vegetarian diet 
practical for a brain-worker living in the city 
and dependent largely on restaurant food?” 

(a) The most satisfactory meat base for 
soups is the old-fashioned stock-pot, into 
which are thrown all clean scraps of good 
meat not consumed at the table, the afore- 
said meat having been bought from a thoro- 
ly reliable butcher. Soups and _ bouillons 
listed in the Westfield Pure Food Book are 
chemically pure. A new form of vegetable 
bouillon cubes is now on the market—ask 
your grocer. 

(b) The best form of cheese is cottage 
cheese, otherwise called pot cheese, Dutch 
cheese, or smear-kase. A moderate amount 
of a simple store-cheese, taken at the close 
of dinner, usually aids digestion. 

(c) In my opinion, the only way for a 





city brain-worker to be a vegetarian is to | 


do it at home, as the choice, combination | 


and preparation of restaurant foods, except 
in am occasional vegetarian or health cul- 
ture restaurant, aim to satisfy the meat- 


eater only. A vegetarian series of menus | 


ean be served in almost any home. 





69. Mr. J. R. S., Illinois. “‘A good deal of the 
family shopping falls on me, as I go to the city 
every day. Would a system of memory training 
help me to remember the errands which I am 
prone to forget and thus to inconvenience the 
household?’ E.:cellent ideas and plans for my 
own work often come to me, and these also I 
am apt to forget before they are utilized. Can 


I not gain a better memory in these two par- | 


ticulars ?” 
You: probably can. But I doubt if the 


time and labor involved would be justified, | 


as most memory systems are so arduous and 
complicated that a busy man with horse 
sense will have none of them. Keep your hat 
in a. regular place, and put your errand-re- 
minders in it, as the errands are suggested ; 
with a pad and pencil beside the hat for 
jotting down particulars. Buy a loose-leaf 
pocket memorandum book, or even an ordi- 
nary pocket pad; when ideas for improv- 
ing your work come to you, make a’ note 
‘ of them; instruct your secretary or clerk 
at your place of business to remind you 
daily to transfer the poeket notes to an 
office file properly labeled ;—and then take 
the worry about forgetting right off your 
mind. Such methods are absurdly and un- 
dignifiedly simple; but they work, as I 
know from experience. 





70. Mrs. G. O. H., Rhode Island. “Is candy 
good for children? Our young folks never seem 
to get enough, but I fear for their teeth and 
digestion.” 


The best sweets for children come in the 
form of simple, natural foods, such as 
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"THE most important photographic 

development in two decades, is the 
Autographic Kodak. It makes the record authentic; 
answers the questions: When did I make this? Where was 
this taken? Every negative worth taking is worth such 
date and title. With the Autographic Kodak you make 
the record, almost instantly, on the film. 

It’s very simple. Open the door in the back of Kodak, 
write the desired data on the red paper, expose for a sec- 
ond or so, close the door. When the film is developed, the 
records appear on the intersections between the negatives. 

This autographic feature having now been incorporated 
in the most important Kodak models, we have arranged to 
take care of our old customers by supplying Autographic 
Backs for Kodaks of these models. 

The old Kodak can be brought up to date at small cost, 
and there is no extra charge for autographic film. Make your 
Kodak Autographic. 


PRICE-LIST OF AUTOGRAPHIC BACKS. 


No. 1 Kodak Junior, - © © «= $2.50 No. 4 Folding Pocket Kodak, - - 00 
No. IA Kodak Junior, - - - - 3.00 No. 4A Folding Kodak, - - - - 4 
No.1A Fold. Pocket Kodak,R.R.Type, 3.50 No.1A Special Kodak, - - -+- «+ 46.00 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, - = 3.60 No.3Special Kodak, = - - = 4.00 
No. 8A Folding Pocket Kodak. - - 3.76 No. 3A Special Kodak, - - - - 4.26 


Catalogue free at your dealer's, or-by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK GCO., RocugsTeErR, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















ARE YOU ONE OF THE FOUR MILLION 


Americans who subscribe to The Chautauqua Idea, “The Most American 
Thing in America” — by taking part in one of the three thousand Chautauqua 
gatherings held annually in this country ? 


If so, you realize how directly The Independent, which has been chosen as 
the exclusive magazine feature of the famous Chautauqua Reading Course 
and the national exponent of the Chautauqua Idea, appeals to these 
participants. 


We wish to rapidly enlarge our staff of 


Chautauqua-Independent Secretaries 


among the three thousand Chautauqua centers. Consider the opportunity 
carefully. The office means a dignified position and a lucrative occupation 
for you im “your spare moments. 


Apply for full particulars to 


CHAUTAUQUA BUREAU, THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Minutes 
Deep Breathing 


is of more real benefit than an 
hour devoted to vigorous physical 
exercise, 

DEEP BREATHING directly re- 
vitalizes the blood, and reaches 
every muscle and nerve cell of the 
body. A few minutes practice will 
throw off fatigue, depression and 
brain fag. 

I employ Deep Breathing in a far 
wider scope than has been done 
heretofore by any scientist. The 
results I have attained in over 
50,000 pupils are incredible. The curative power 
of Oxygen is unlimited. 

Send for my Book, “Deep Breathing.” It’s free. 
The facts presented therein are of vital import 


to you. 

Paul von Boeckmann, Respiratory and Nerve Specialist 
2090 Tower Building, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
NEES 9 Eo MER RT eet 





Makes housework easier. Carries full meal to table and clears itin 
one trip. Handy in kitchen, dining room, sun porch. Beautiful 
permanent finish. Two heavy oval trays giving double capacity. 
$10 in black ;§12in white. Express prepaid. Booklet free. Address 
WHEEL TRAY CO., 432 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 








To Rent or Sell. your Real 
Estate, to get boys and girls 
for your Camping Party, to 
complete your Touring Party, 
use the advertising columns of 
The Independent. 




















honey, maple sugar, dates, figs, and rai- 
sins. Cane Sugar products are more likely 
to cause fermentation and thus impair 
teeth and stomach. However, a guaranteed 
confection having as a base a real food, 
such as chocolate, nuts, coconut or mo- 
lasses, may well be given children two or 
three times a week, at the close of luncheon 
or dinner. Candy should never be eaten he- 
tween meals, by children or adults. 





71. Miss R. Y., New York City. ““Where can 
a young woman earning a small salary ané liv- 
ing alone in New York find a place to live that 
is comfortable, hygienic and morally safe?’’ 


Ask an official of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Inquire also at the 
Junior League House, 42 West. Thirty- 
ninth street, and at Varick House, 11 Dom- 
inick street. 





72. Mrs. B. L. D., New York. “Can you help 
me to outline a program of six subjects for club 
study along the: line of Efficiency?” 


Why not take as your foundation the 
articles that have appeared in The Inde- 
pendent, having one of your club meetings 
devoted to Work and Efficiency, another to 
Home and Efficiency, another to Study and 
Efficiency, and so on? As a general in- 
troduction, you might obtain the Efficiency 
booklet containing a symposium of articles 
from The Independent, and give a copy to 
each club member for a preliminary read- 
ing. Then you might obtain books from 
your local library on each particular theme, 
assigning collateral reading or the prepara- 
tion of a paper to one or more club mem- 
bers for each meeting. The articles from 
The Independent might be read entire, one 
at the meeting on Work, another at the 
meeting on Home, and so forth; or a di- 
gest might be made in advance, and ex- 
tracts read. General discussion should fol- 
low. Queries or problems, collective or in- 
dividual, may be referred to the Service for 
reply, whether your club members are sub- 
scribers or not; subject of course to delay 
in answer, as questions received first de- 
mand prior attention. The Independent ar- 
ticles, December to May inclusive, will give 
you six of the most important branches in 
personal efficiency ; and the May article will 
be out by the time your program nears com- 
pletion. 





73. Mrs. E. Z. F. “How is a woman going 
to help her husband escape from alcoholism?” 


Alcoholism is a disease of the will, the 
nerves, the stomach, and the emotions. The 
victim of intemperance must be treated as 
an invalid—not a criminal, or outcast. 
Work with him—not for him, against him, 
or in spite of him. Make his battle your 
battle; let him feel your sympathy, confi- 
dence and strength in every moment of 
struggle; give him the joy of knowing that 
some one understands—and you are on the 
way to happiness for you both. 

The first element in temperance reform 
is dietetic. If home cooking were palatable, 
hygienic and attractive as it should be, no 
man could bear the taste of liquor. Foods 
that are soggy, greasy, rich with excess of 
meat and condiments, literally drive a man 
to the saloon by force of artificial irritation. 
A well-balanced menu of simple foods has 
been known of itself to cure the liquor- 
appetite. 

The second factor is rejuvenation of the 
nerves. This requires distinct mental, moral 
and spiritual help. Ordinarily, specific treat- 
ment is required, such as may be had at 
any of the several institutes for the relief 
of alcoholism. 

The next move is to reform the home. 
Men seek the saloon because it meets a vital 
want. There they can relax, forget their 
worries, find sympathy, goodfellowship. Let 
the home fill every need of a man’s nature, 
and the “night with the boys” will be for- 
gotten. . 

Lastly, praise him for what he is; appeal 
to the manhood in him, stir his pride to show 
himself a hero in your eyes. Let him once 
taste the joy of battling for an ideal—your 
ideal—and this will be elixir enough. 
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Independent 2 
, y ‘He whose paint lasts, paints best. Your 
Opi nitions painter should know, and you should let 
him know that you know, that the ingre- 
WAR BRIDES 


ee ee RS, |dient which makes paint last longer and 
cruits continues both here and abroad | OOK better while it lasts is 


to excite discussion, and quite rightly, 
for it is the most important of all the | 

issues of the war. Its fundamental and * 
far-reaching significance is the reason 
why the views exprest are so diverse 
and the opinions so conflicting. Those 


who discuss it are talking about very | 
different things tho they use the same | 
words and it is no wonder they cannot | 
come together. 
We quote parts of a few of the letters 
we have received: 
That such a play as War Brides could a 
be written, and published in the Century, 
and that great talent should lend itself to 
the presentation to the public are facts of 


momentous significance. 


Dare I say that The Independent misses We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
the point in that editorial of February 22. 


~——, 


which point is this: That we realize that | points of the parties most concerned. 
in the most vital point of our existence we 
































have been insulted. All of the finer senti- | 2 66 9p? 

ments which enwrap motherhood to glor- For House Owner: Your Move oi \ 
ify it are brutally ignored in this call to For Architects: ‘‘One of Your Problems 

“breed: before your men die.” 


For Painters: ‘‘Zinc That Made a Painter Rich’’ 
Ask for yours. Sent free. 


Never since Napoleon’s brutal “France 
needs mothers”—i.e., to breed soldiers for | 
a Napoleon to dispose of, have rulers so 
baldly summoned women to breeding—do 
not say to motherhood. Also that a Napo- ms 
leon and the present ruler of Germany and The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Mr. Asquith should thus united in this , 
call is deeply significant, for the position Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 
of each relative to the right of women to sit | R ; ‘ 
in the councils of the state is well known.| For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
Passive obedience is the part assigned : 
mothers, and this play is indicative of an 
exalted consciousness of what is due moth- 
erhood. It is democracy. speaking in a new 
voice—the voice of women, revolting against 
autocracy—even sex autocracy—arrogating 
the right to dispose of the fruit of our lives. 

Our sons shall not be “food for powder” 
at the behest of a state which refuses moth- 
ers their share in counsels. 

KATHERINE W. POWELL 

Congregational Church, Spearfish, 

South Dakota 























Stained with Cabot's Creosote 


Mend Your Health - Stains. Davis, McGrath & Shep- 
‘a “ ard, Architects, N. Y. 
By Fresh Air Sleeping oF wee , 


You can now enjoy outdoor sleeping 
under best conditions. Sleep comfortably 
all night on a soft air mattress which is 
perfectly smooth and dry—the 


“Perfection” Sleeping Bag 
with Pneumatic Mattress 
Perfection Pneumatic mattresses may 


be used on damp ground with perfect } 
safety—they are non-absorbent. And they } 



















The Independent was advocating the 
admission of women to the councils of 
the nation long before the Rev. Kather- 
ine W. Powell was born and it has not 
been backward in the peace movement. 
It was, as we explained in our issue of 
March 22, because War Brides seemed 
to us an attack upon motherhood in the 


- 








disguise of a peace play that we felt are absolutely sanitary, with no place for — henaies caitiuaaiaal 0 as J 
that it merited the severest condemna oe ee ; 
tion Easily inflated and deflated — may be Stain Your Bungalows 
P rolled into a small light bundle and easily Ben’t nol i 1 n 

To say that the lesson of War Brides carried in and out of the house, Lasts io pm hn mtg ~~ — 
is altogether “false and immoral” seems to indefinitely. ; ’ 
us altogether unjust. No article on me | Invaluable for motor, yachting and Cabot Ss 
present war has left so strong a moral im- camping trips. Endorsed by the Fed- i 
pression b —— particulars as did this | eral Government. Write for illus- Creosote Stains 
picture of life on the writer: trated Catalog and endorsements — “ - 

1. In revealing the awful consequence today. Pad nn ag ~ yy BAe pe Bed | 


bungalow idea, but the soft, deep colors of our stains suit 
perfectly. They are rich and transparent, bringing out the 
grain of the wood and increasing its natural beauty. 

cost only half as much as paint and only half as much for 
labor toapply. If your bungalow is in the woods, where 
skilled labor can’t be had, you can do your own staining 
with perfect results. Our stains are made of the strongest 
and finest colors ground in linseed oil, and specially re- 
fined Creosote, “‘the best wood preservative known."’ 


Cabot's Stains are sold all over the country. Send for 
stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
18 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


of war on womanhood and home. 
_2. In upholding the sacredness of mar- 
riage. 
3. In showing the wrong of autocratic 
government. FREDERICA BEARD 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


is 
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As for our correspondent’s third | iow ——_ 
point, that of the autocratical govern- Pneumatic Mfg. Co. 


ment, we must remember that in the 
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Welch’s — the symbol 
of hospitality 

The unexpected or invited guests 

ee an extra touch to your hos- 

ity when you offer them Welch’s. 


4 few bottles in the refrigerator or in 
the pantry keep you prepared for any 


occasion, 


Welch's 


“Che National Drin&~ 


Welch’s is always absolutely pure. It is just 
the pure juice of the choicest selected Con- 
pressed when fresh from the vines. 
The } juice is — once sterilized and hermetic- 
ally sealed in glass. 
Do more than ask for “‘Grape Juice’’ 
—say Welch’s—and ” itl ! 


mail 10 cents. 
jarland’s 99 Se- 
fond Recipes.” 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 


Get the Welch Habit— 
It’s one that won't get you 




















Exactly What 


You Should 


You can I know 
it, because I have 
reduced 32,000 wo © 
men and have built 
up as many more—scientifically 
naturally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms; I can 
build up your vitality—at the same time I 
Strengthen your heart action; can teach 
you to breathe, to stand, to walk and to 
correct such ailments as nervousness, tor 
pid liver, constipation, indigestion, et.. 
One pupil writes: ** l weigh 
83 Ibs.. less and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength '' 4- 
other says: ** Last May I 
weighed 100 Ibs., this May I 
weigh 126, and Oht I feel so 
well." 


Writetoday formy free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROPT, 
Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


Author of “* Growth in Silence. 
* Seif-Su ficiency,’ ete. 

















countries that are not governed by au- 
tocrats, sueh as France and England, 
the movement for the marriage of re- 
cruits is as strong as in Germany and 
Russia, for it is realized by the clergy 
and the better element of both these 
countries that a failure on the part of 
men and women to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities to the future in this crisis 
means the moral and physical death of 
the nation. 


. . . Please tell me, if you can, what the 
gain will be to Germany, England or 
France if all their young volunteers are to 
marry now? Of what gain will half a mil- 
lion men be to, Germany twenty years 
hence, when England has gained a like 
number? Germany is now being overpopu- 
lated but is said to be fighting for more room 
for its people. What does Germany, England 
and France want more men for, if it is not 
to have more men for the next fight? 

Why are peoplé so anxious about what 
will become of their country after they are 
dead? I could never understand it. Why do 
we bother ourselves about the dying out of 
the race? Why not leave that to God? He 
will surely be able to take care of the 
world. 

I wonder how many of these “war brides” 
of forty-eight hours-are realizing what they 
are doing when they give themselves to the 
first fellow in uniform—khaki or feldgrau — 
but as soon as he has gone, when they have 
had sufficient time to reflect, then you may 
be assured that there will be not a few who 
feel sorry that they have ever let themselves 
be persuaded to be% carried away by “the 
preservation of the Pace,’ 

Among the duties and _ responsibilities 
that true womanhood. should take on_ its 
shoulders is, first: To see to it that the man 
a young girl marries is a clean, healthy 
specimen of the human race, so that the 
children she will rear may be healthy. 
There will then be less graves to fill, but 
more cradles to rock. 

It has always seemed easy for fathers to 
give their daughters away. Their happiness 
apparently was the last thing their fathers 
thought of, so when you speak lightly about 
“a week’s honeymoon and a widow’s pen- 
sion” I do not suppose you have any re- 
gard for the word “lo¥e.” 

Tuyra FRANDSEN 

Brookline, Massachusetts 


This illustrates the point that we 
have been making from the first, that 
this fierce condemnation of the war 
brides is based upon- the false assump- 
ion that these hasty marriages are love- 
less. This is absurd to one who either 
remembers our civil war or who has 
read the European papers about the 
present war. The question being dis- 
cussed in Europe now is whether these 
marriages being love matches will turn 
out as well as the alliances arranged by 
parents for mercenary and family rea- 
sons which were previously in vogue. 
There is a growing belief that they will 
and if so we may expect that the 
“American marriage,” as it is called, 
that is, marriage for love, will become 
more common in Europe. 

This question is not to be settled by 
preeonceived notions or blind sentiment. 
The appeal must be made to the facts 
where they can be obtained. We ven- 
tured in the editorial under discussion 
to express the opinion that a study of 
American biography would show. that 
many-of the sons of soldiers born in the 
period 1861-1866 had been distinguished 
for ability and public service and that 
consequently the country would have 
suffered a considerable loss if these war 
marriages had not been made. Our 
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The Best Dressed 


Women in Europe 


—the fashion leaders—those who “set” 
the styles are the most economically 
dressed women in the world. 


So says Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney in the 
articles she is writing for ‘“Goop HEALTH.” 
And—Mrs. Whitney knows because her home is 
in Paris where she is a prominent member of 
the “American Colony,” belongs to clubs of 
which women of Royal Families are members 
and buys her own clothes from the great 
Parisian dress artists. In her own country, Mrs. 
Whitney is a leader in the social, literary and 
club life of New York and her writings and 
other work have made her “the highest paid 
Fashion Authority in the world.” 

Mrs. Whitney tells you, in “Goop HEALTH,” 
that you can have clothes which are at once 
stylish, beautiful, suitable to yourself and health- 
ful—without excessive cost. She also tells you 
how. The days of ugliness in common sense 
clothes are past. The time of frivolous in- 
stability in fashions is passing. There dawns 
an era of sanity in women’s clothes. Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s articles appear only in “Goop HEALTH” 
—the magazine which teaches practical efficiency 
for the individual and the home. Send ten 2c. 
stamps (20c.) for the April “Goop HEALTH” . 
with Mrs. Whitney’s first article or—get them 
all by subscribing to “Goop HeattH” for a 
year. Only $2 and worth more. (Canadian 
postage 12c. extra, other Foreign postage 24c. 
extra.) Mail your subscription and remittance 
to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
305 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


Lake. 





Charming Cottage, 

lot, on beautiful 

Reasonable price. Write to 
Freperick Lane, Lewistown, Pa. 


LAKE GEORGE Near Huletts. Finest scenery and 


boating on Lake. Superb spring, trees, private dock. 
FREDERIC CONDIT, North Stoughton, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—C®°c°re2- Furnished house 


with ten rooms and bath, fire- 
places, broad piazza and eight acres overlooking Chocorua Lake; 
stable with four stalls and man’s room; bath-house and boat at 
the Lake: ice and wood included. Address Mrs. Gibbens, 
107 Irving Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


1600 FT. ALTITUDE. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS,NY. 


Delightful Summer climate, cooi 
nights; no mosquitoes. FOR 
RENT: Attractive summer residence, completely 
furnished; 11 rooms, 2 baths, stable for 5 horses 
or two automobiles; 124 acres; garden. Write to 
J. D. IBBOTSON, Richfield Springs, NY. 


large 
Maine 





Furnished house, 10 rooms, to let, 

















Where Are You Going 
This Summer? 


The Subscribers Information Depart- 
ment of The Independent will help 
you decide. Study the advertising col- 
umns from this week forward. Watch 
especially for the Vacation Number of 
June 7. In this way you will learn of 
the best vacation spots in America and 
the best way to get to them. 
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opinion, we must confess, is based on 
nothing better than personal observa- 
tion and casual reading because, so far 
as we are aware, no competent investi- 
gation has yet been made of the ques- 
tion of how these war babies compared 
with the children of civilian fathers or 
of a period of peace. One would think 
that such a problem would be quite as 
interesting and profitable a topic for a 
Ph.D. candidate as the study of “The 
Anatomy of the Internal Ear of the 
South Sea Sea Urchin” or “The Typo- 
graphical Errors in the First Folio 
Hamlet.” 

We are not, however, altogether with- 
out light on this question. A German 
monograph by Burchard: on the war 
marriages of 1870-71 reached the con- 
clusion that the offspring were superior 
to the normal. Several of our critics 
raise the objection that children born 
under such distressing conditions will 
be feeble and inferior. But a professor 
of the Sorbonne has been studying this 
point and finds that the infantile death 
rate in France since the war is less than 
formerly, notwithstanding the fact that 
the mothers are suffering from priva- 
tion, overwork and anxiety. One of the 
causes of this improvement is that the 
French mothers have taken to nursing 
their children, for it is well known that 
the mortality of bottle-fed babies is 
three or four times what it should be. 
Before the war there were in more than 
half of France more deaths than births 
every year and infant mortality was 
high. War slays its thousands, but vice 
and fashion their ten thousands. Now as 
the result of the spiritual awakening 
manifest in France we may hope that 
in the future there will be fewer graves 
to fill and more cradles to rock. Already 
a great reform in marital relations has 
resulted from the bills introduced by 
M. Briand, Minister of Justice, to facili- 
tate war marriages. The French mar- 
riage laws and customs have been re- 
sponsible for much irregularity and it 
is to be hoped that now they are sus- 
pended, they will never be restored. 

In reference to another point raised 
by Miss Frandsen, we may call atten- 
tion to the fact that soldiers are sub- 
mitted to a strict medical examination 
and must be clean and healthy, which is 
more than can be said for civilian bride- 
grooms. We also would register a pro- 
test against her assumptions that fath- 
ers are indifferent to the fate of their 
daughters and that people should be 
indifferent to the future of their coun- 
try and the race. Providence has, we be- 
lieve, left upon the human race a certain 
responsibility in regard to its perpetua- 
tion and prosperity. 

The following letter we publish al- 
most in full because it is not merely 
critical, but presents a practical pro- 
gram of legislative reforms: 

I hope there will be some more practical 
appreciation of “the women who save the 
race” than a little pat on the shoulder and 
being called “good” by statesmen and mag- 
azine writers. These young wives have a 
future to face, of a devastated country, a 
heavy war debt and possibly a child to sup- 
port as well as to care for and train. As 
a mother of seven I have found children a 


serious position, even in, this favored 
eountry. Six are living and there is no 
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Motorists 


gladly pay 
the prices 


| de THE LONG MILEAGE 
in LEE Pneumatic Tires that 

makes them worth the higher 
prices cheerful yy paid for them—the 


i 
mileage and the teed freedom 
ra, Accel 9 cmc Details 
of splendid materials and costly hand 
workmanship in new booklet “{{.” 


Look up ‘Lee Tires’’ in your Telephone 
Directory. Distributors 1n all Principal Cities 


PUNCTURE - PROOF 


GUARANTEED 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE- PROOF 








LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 











Change of Address 


If you are going away for the summer, you 
will want The Independent to follow you. 
Let us know your new address, if possible, 
three weeks ahead. Be sure to give us 
your old address also. 
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You are 
paying for 
an 8-hour 
day— 





but you 

are getting 
only 6 hours’ 
work! 


That’s exactly what you are doing—if you com- 
pel your stenographer to waste two hours every day. 
Certainly—every minute a stenographer spends ‘aking dic- 


tation or waiting to take it—is absolute waste. 


money—waste of time! 


Waste of 


You are simply having every letter 


written twice, once in shorthand and once on the ny mg oe 


And you can prove that waste 


before the end of the first day’s 


demonstration of the dictaphone in your own office on your 


own work. 


Just reach for your ’phone—zow—while you think of it 


and arrange for a demonstration. 


in the book, write to the 


PMD 


If you do not find that name 


DIC TAPAVNE 


SUITE 1521A, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
Stores in the principal cities—dealers- everywhere. 
Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
“Your Day’s Work’’—a book we should like to send you. 





FIFTY CENT Trial Offer for 10c. Send one roll 
of film, any size, 6 or 12 exposure (or film pack); 
we will develop film or pack and make a total of 
6 pictures from best negatives for 10c. (stamps). 
Beautiful 10-inch mounted enlargements 25c. Price 
list and sample print free upon request. ROAN- 
OKE CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 





Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
wake all sizes and styles, also power canoes. 

rite for free catal iving prices with retail- 
er’s profit cut out. eare 
turers of canoes in the world. 


Detroit Boat Co., 252 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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(A Card of Superior Excellence | 


If you really realized the uniqueness of a book form of card 
with smooth edges—perfectly smooth—you would send for 
a sample of our 

Peerless Patent Book Form Cards, 
give us your order, and never again use any vd a Ly ~ 
Our Smart Cara wel look bn vein ee 


in Case any indication of 


the card having 
been detached. Our 
patent method 
. makes the detached 
edge just as 
smooth as the 
other edges. 
Send for a 
Sample Tab 
and makea 
personal test. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, Sole Mansfacturers 
Engravers, Die-Embossers, Plate Printers 














97-99 East Adams Street 
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LUNENBURG, MASS. (R. R. Station, Shirley). 
For sale, frame dwelling in pine woods; 10 rooms; 


open fireplaces; large stable; 45 acres or more 
(woodland, pasture, etc.). ‘Reasonable, to close an 
estate. J. S. PRAY 
bridge, Mass. 


. 5&0 Garden street, Cam- 





TO. upward to mahogany fin 
express launches with Self-starting 6-Cy1]- 
inder 4-Oycle Gray M for 
Cruisers from 


Marine Engine Ustaiog sn ng fallJinw of2and kaye 
OW ne c 

marine motors from tc hy one to six eylindoss. 
Gray Motor Co., 356 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich 








To complete your camping 
and touring parties, t° ™°"* 


9 or sell 
your summer real estate, to get 
the right kind of boys and girls 
for your school néxt semester, 
to increase your hotel business 
for the summer, use the adver- 
tising columns of THE INDE-. 
PENDENT. } 




















physical flaw among them. In school they 
average above the standard. A Christian an- 
cestry runs back two generations on both 
sides of the house with ministers and elders 
all thru the connection. There is only one 
flaw. Their father’s regular position with 
what is considered good pay, won’t support 
them. A house that is large enough and 
cheap enough for us, is old and lacks hot 
water and stationary wash tubs, and sleep- 
ing porches and most modern conveniences. 
It takes too much time and strength to do 
the housework. I bake my bread, thereby 
saving half the price of buying bread—ex- 
cept for the extra gas used to cook it. Of 
course the washing has to be done at home. 
The boys can make their clothes by paper 
routes and odd jobs. 

Now I am beset by agents, telling the ad- 
vantages of one baking powder over an- 
other, or perhaps it is flavoring or break- 
fast food or coffee or some variety of lard 
substitute. Some of these give free prizes. 

feel like crying out, Uncle Sam! Please 
help your children by starting some little 
stores in the poorer parts of the cities, 
where we can get plain, wholesome food 
without paying enough extra to cover the 
expense of advertisements and solicitors and 
free delivery and prizes. 

Please start some bakeries where clean, 
healthy bread can be bought at the cost of 
production. 

Please lift the heaviest job of the week 
from the tired mothers of the nation, and 
start some laundries to be run without 
profit. 

Please start a few shoe factories where 
neat, comfortable shoes can be bought at 
cost of production. 

If intensive farming is the best way to 
farm and if quality is preferred to quantity 
in population, then parents ought not to 
bring into the world any more children than 
can be reared to efficient citizenship. The 
hospital bills or home expenses for proper 
care when the babies are born, also their 
teeth, eye, ear or throat possible expenses, 
must be considered. Again I say, Oh, Uncle 
Sam! Please have more and better hos- 
pitals, where a baby can be born without 
its father feeling branded for a pauper and 
its mother feeling humiliated because of its 
birth in a “county hospital.” 

Please start clinics as companions of the 
public schools, as well run and as self re- 
specting as are the schools. 


In most of our states, unfortunately, 
a person like the writer, who is well 
qualified by experience to say what leg- 
islation is most needed to aid the home, 
would, by the very fact of being a moth- 
er instead of a man and so capable of 
acquiring this experience, be prevented 
from exercizing any control over legis- 
lation. In Australia, where women vote, 
the government runs a bakery and 
grants a maternity allowance to every 
mother, rich or poor. The German Gov- 
ernment has been impelled by the war 
to take similar action and will provide 
financial assistance and free medical at- 
tendance to all women at childbirth. 
This, one of the temporary gains of the 
war brides movement, may be expected 
to become permanent. We are also glad 
to see that the French Government has 
decided that the orphans of soldier 
fathers are to be raised and educated 
at the expense of the state. This will 
give to the war babies a better chance 
in life than some of the peace babies 
have had. 








A “cub” reporter on a New York news- 
paper was sent to Paterson to write the 
story of the murder of a rich manufacturer 
by thieves. He spread himself on the details 
and naively concluded his account with this 
sentence : 

“Fortunately for the deceased, he had de- 
posited all of his money in the bank the 
day before, so he lost practically nothing 
but his life.’—Harper’s. 
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PEBBLES 


“He is noted for his -moral courage.” 
_ “Dear me! Is he as unpopular as all 
that ?”—Life. 


SHOCKING 
“Speaking of electrifying modern dances, 
have you seen the Induction Coil?’—Cor- 
nell Widow. 


Bilton (sternly)—What’s the reason 
that young man stays so late when he 
calls? 

Miss Bilton (demurely)—I am, papa.— 
Judge. 


Rather unexpected was the reply of a 
Mrs. Tommy Atkins to a gentleman who in- 
quired if her husband was at the front: 

“Yus,” she said, “an’ I ‘ope ’e’ll serve 
the Germans as ’e served me.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


John had finished his quiz, and wrote 
at the bottom of his paper, “During this 
examination I was unable to catch any one 
looking at my paper. Further, I wish to 
state that my own frantic S. O. S. signals 
were entirely disregarded.”— Minnehaha. 


“Shoe-string’s untied, ma’am,” a small 
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Making It Easy 


When in doubt about YOUR car—when 
choosing seems so difficult and the merits 
of one make-after-another is over shad- 
owed by the features that don’t appeal to 
you—just remember there are THREE 


ce of ot 


boy called out to the stout woman who 
moved majestically up the street. “I'll tie 
it for you.” 

Even a less haughty woman would have 
found it difficult to treat with disdain so 
kind an offer, and she drew back her skirt 
in. acceptance of his attention. 

The little boy pulled the string tight 
and smiled up at her. “My mother’s fat, 
too,” he explained. 


REGALS supplying pretty nearly every 
known motor-need. 


No matter which one you select, it will 
have all those sturdy, enduring Regal 
qualities which have been developed in 
our eight years .of car-building. 


Sort of simplifies things, doesn’t it? Here they~ 
are: 
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“Is the editor in?’ asked the man with 
the unbarbered hair and the shiny coat, as 
he fished a roll of paper from his pocket. 

“No,” replied the office boy, “he has just 
gone out.” 

“This is the third time I have called to 
see him,” growled the caller, “and each 
time you have told me that he has just 
gone out. What’s the explanation?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the office boy, 
“but I guess he must have been born under 
a lucky star.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


SORE ELIEEEETD 


"a 


A LIGHT “FOUR” 106 inch wheelbase $ 650 
A STANDARD “FOUR”........ 1085 
A “V” TYPE “EIGHT”... .cccos 1250 
cAll models are 5 passenger capacity—fully equipped, including electric lights 


and starter—have crown fenders, demountable rims andone mantop Send 
for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


Regal Motor Car Ga 








A gallant Tommy, having received from 
England an anonymous gift of socks, en- 
tered them at once, for he was about to 
undertake a heavy march. He was soon 
prey to the most excruciating agony, and 
when, a mere cripple, he drew off his foot- 
gear at the end of a terrible day, he dis- 
covered inside the toe of the sock what had 
once been a piece of stiff writing paper, 
now reduced to pulp, and on it appeared 
in bold, feminine hand the almost illegible 
benediction: ‘God bless the wearer of this 
pair of socks !”—Punch. 
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Two ladies, whose husbands are members >a 


of the faculty of Oberlin College, went to 
eall on the new professor’s wife. They were 
shown into a room where the small daugh- 
ter of the house was playing. While waiting 
the appearance of their hostess one of the 
ladies remarked to her friend, at the same 
time nodding toward the little girl, “Not 
very p-r-e-t-t-y, is she?’ spelling the word 
so that the child should not understand. 

Instantly, before there was time for the 
friend to reply, came the answer from the 
little girl, ““No, not very p-r-e-t-t-y, but aw- 
fully s-m-a-r-t.”—Times. 
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One Thousand Instructors 


have chosen The Independent this school year asa 
supplementary text book in the study of English, 
Public Speaking, Oral Composition, Rhetoric, 
Supplementary Reading, Civics, History and 
Economics, for the use of more than 


Simplified spelling is not the only quali- 
fication of the successful stenographer, if 
we may believe the Cleveland Plain-Dealer: 

“What did you learn at the school?’ the 
boss asked the fair young applicant for the 
stenographer’s job. 

“I learned,” she replied, “that spelling is 
essential to a stenographer.’ 

The boss chuckled. 

“Good. Now let me hear you spell essen- 


tial.” 
The fair girl hesitated for the fraction of Tw enty-Five Thousand Students 
a second. 

“There are three ways,” she replied. 
“Which do you prefer?” 

And she got the job. 
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TRYING TO EXPLAIN GERMANY 


HE English presses turn out a 

steady stream of books aiming to 

explain or interpret the German 
mind. Some of them are vindictive and 
intolerant; some of them are fair-mind- 
ed and illuminative, but they suffer from 
one defect, belatedness. If they had been 
printed and read in 1913 there either 
would have been no war or it would 
have been a shorter one. For at the 
bottom of every war there is a misun- 
derstanding and history shows no great- 
er or more fatal misunderstanding than 
this between the two great branches of 
the Teutonic race. We in America read- 
ing the apologetic literature of both 
sides can see clearly why and where 
they failed to understand one another. 

On the English side this lack of com- 
prehension is largely due, as Mr. Adkins 
of Sheffield University points out, to 
the fact that the average Englishman 
travels little, reads no German and is 
not taught the history of continental 
Europe. To remedy this last deficiency 
his little volume, Historical Back- 
grounds of the Great War, is designed 
and is well adapted. By retaining the 
colloquial form of the popular lectures 
he has made a very readable book in 
which history, racial psychology and 
international politics are mingled with 
personal observations on art, literature 
and social life. He takes pains to com- 
mend such German virtues as he recog- 
nizes and is not at all backward about 
revealing the sins and inconsistencies 
of British policy in the past. Half of 
the volume is devoted to Germany; the 
rest to France, the Slavs and Great 
Britain. For the young student or for 
the older reader who feels the need of 
“catching up” quickly with the histor- 
ical information necessary to an under- 
standing of the issues of the war there 
is no more convenient volume. 

Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur, by Theo- 
dore Andrea Cool, editor of the London 
Field, is by no means so interesting or 
so enlightening. It consists of more or 
less intelligent comment from week to 
week on such news as the British censor 
permitted to appear and such papers 
as the British Government thought fit 
to print. Some of these editorial prog- 
nostications and surmises make rather 
amusing reading in view of later events 
and in light of the fuller knowledge 
we now have. ; 

Of Treitschke’s works, with which 
most of us are making a belated ac- 
quaintance, we have two more volumes. 
One of them, Germany, France, Russia 
and Islam, contains essays of especial 
interest, those on “What We Demand 
of France” written in 1871 and insist- 
ing upon the cession of Alsace-Lorraine; 
those dealing with the Eastern question 
in which he condemns England for tak- 
ing the side of the Turk; and those eu- 
‘logizin 
Putnam. 
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life of Frederick the Great, together 
with a translation of The Confessions 
of Frederick the Great, about the origin 
of which the editor, Douglas Sladen, is 
provokingly vague. He quotes in con- 
firmation of its authenticity his type- 
writer girl’s sense of style! 

Stanley Shaw’s large volume on The 
Kaiser, published a year before the war, 
is now brought out in a condensed form 
and at low price, with a supplemen- 
tary chapter. It is a graphic and fair- 
minded description of his varied activi- 
ties and enigmatic character. 

Few monarchs have been so obliging 
in providing the material for self por- 
trayal and Professor Gauss of Prince- 
ton has produced a character sketch in 
his excellent collection of the public ut- 
terances of The German Emperor. The 
range is amazing. He demands a place 
in the sun. He criticizes modern art. He 
urges safety devices in machine shops. 
He discusses questions of theology. He 
praises American universities for their 
temperance. He Jenounces the Social- 
ists. He congratulates Count: Zeppelin. 
He announces that “the German empire 
has become a world empire.” He de- 
clares, finally, “they are forcing a sword 
into my hand.” Each of these addresses 
is given in full and prefaced with a 
brief explanation of the circumstances 
calling it forth. 

Treitschke is also made use of by 
Professor Morgan of University Col- 
lege, London, to give weight to his sin- 
ister interpretations of The War Book 
of the German General Staff. These 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


King Jack, by Keighly Snowden, is a 
picturesque romance, the story of an 
actual latter-day Robin Hood, who 
roved in Yorkshire a century ago. 
Dutton. $1.35. 


The Need for Art in Life, by I. B. S. 
Holborn. Lectures on Greek, medieval 
and Renaissance art and the effect on 
modern life of the lack. of love of 
beauty. 


New York: Shaw. 75 cents. 


The Keeper of the Door, by Ethel M. 
Dill, reassures the readers that the 
mid-Victorian heroine, of several lov- 
ers and all the virtues save sense and 
force, still lives. 

Putnam. $1.49. 


A Surgeon in Belgium, by H. 8S. Soutar. 
vivid, dramatic, not dispassionate 
account by the surgeon in chief of 
three months’ service with the Belgian 

Field Hospital. 
Longmans. $2.40. 


The Field of Social Service, ed. by 
Philip Davis. Papers by specialists in 
different branches of community work 
with chapters on training and on posi- 
tions open to workers. 


Small, Maynard. $1.50. 


Spoon River Anthology, by E. L. Mas- 
ters, gives what wanderers in country 
churchyards always wish for, the life 
stories sordid, tragic, lovely, of those 
who “sleep peacefully side by side.” 

















rules of warfare are bad enough as they 
read and we have sufficient evidence 
that the German practise in Belgium 
has gone beyond them in brutality, but 
that is no reason why the editor should 
apply the term “cynical” to any rule 
allowing harsh measures, and “‘affecta- 
tion” to any restrictions on violence. If 
the Allies would live up to the German 
war book their conduct would ‘hhave been 


‘better than it has been. But of course 


Professor Morgan makes no reference 
to the violations of international law by 
the Russians in East Prussia or Great 
Britain on the sea, as for instance the 
rules established by the Declaration of 
Paris in 1856 relating to blockades. 

The Declaration of Paris, as well as 
the Declaration of London and the other 
international conventions aiming to reg- 
ulate land and naval warfare, are con- 
tained in the handy manual of Law and 
Usage of War, compiled by Sir Thomas 
Barclay. The alphabetic arrangement 
of topics facilitates quick reference to 
disputed points. 

Those who are led to buy the little 
book entitled Operations Upon the Sea 
because of the red-ink announcement on 
the slip cover that it contains “A Start- 
ling Scheme of Attack upon the United 
States” are likely to be disappointed 
when they find that it is merely an or- 
dinary manual dealing with the tech- 
nical problems of transporting troops. 
It is one of the chief duties of a gen- 
eral staff to make such studies, and if 
the officers of our War Department have 
not on file in Washington a similar plan 
of attack on Germany as well as every 
other possible opponent, they should be 
discharged from the service for neglect 
of duty. But while Baron von Edel- 
sheim’s handbook is not sensational it 
is useful and should be widely read 
since in this country we do not leave 
the question of military preparedness 
to experts but all of us take a hand in 
it. Even the most pronounced pacifist 
may well pause and consider when he 
reads that the United States has only 
twenty thousand troops, that is, half an 
army corps, available for field service, 
with a reserve of a hundred thousand 
militiamen, poorly armed, poorly drilled 
and altogether untrained, while Ger- 
many could land two hundred thousand 
men on our unprotected seaboard with- 
in a month. But we may console our- 
selves with the observation that altho 
Baron von Edelsheim figures out that 
it would be still easier to invade Eng- 
land no German troops have yet landed 
there. 

In the “American interpretation” of 
Germany Embattled, by Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, we find what is generally 
lacking in the British books, that is, 
a real appreciation of the German view- 
point and of the admirable qualities of 
the German character. Nevertheless he 
condemns Germany’s present action as 
emphatically as any of the English av- 
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thors, and subjects the German propa- 
ganda in America to a keen criticism. 
In discussing the plea that Germany 
while taking the offensive was reaily 
acting on the defensive he makes the 
strong point that the success of the 
German armies in holding a five hun- 
dred mile line of field fortifications in 
Yrance has proved that Germany would 
have been impregnable if she had been 
content to defend her own territory on 
the frontier. Mr. Villard ends with an 
inspiring plea for the extension of our 
American republicanism thruout the 
world. We hope his optimism will prove 
justified for, as he says, Americans 
“trust that as a result of this war 
thrones will everywhere come crashing 
to the ground.” 

In Can Germany Win? an anonymous 
American endeavors to wake up Eng- 
land to her real danger and to arouse 
her to a more earnest effort to over- 
throw Germany. In pointing out the 
absurdity of the stuff about the Ger- 
man Kaiser and armies and nation with 
which the British public is fed he evi- 
dently speaks from the basis of a long 


residence in Germany. He says “to me | 


it is amazing that a race, commonly so 
well informed as the English, should be 
so hopelessly without knowledge on this 
most essential point,” the spirit of the 
German people. But he finds the Ger- 
man press vastly more _ ill-informed 
and malignant than the British. 

In The Audacious War, C. W. Barron 
gives special attention to an aspect of 
the war which most writers—with dis- 
cretion—pass over lightly, that is its 
financial side. He discusses the ques- 
tions of national resources, interna- 
tional commerce and gold reserves in 
a compact and not too technical style. 

Historical Backgrounds of the Great 
War, by Frank J. Adkins. New 
York: McBride, Nast. $2. 

Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur, by Theo- 
dora Andrea Cook. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

Germany, France, Russia and Islam, 
by Heinrich von Treitschke. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Confessions of Frederick the 
Great, with Life, by Heinrich von 
Treitschke. Translated by Douglas 
Sladen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
The Kaiser, 1859-1914, by Stanley 
Shaw. The Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 
The German Emperor, As Shown in 
His Public Utterances, by Christian 
Gauss. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The War Book of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. Translated by J. H. Mor- 


gan. New York: McBride, Nast. $1.. 


Law and Usage of War, by Sir 
Thomas a Boston : Houghton 
Miffiin Co. $1. 

Operation Bg ‘the Sea, by Freiherr 
von Edelsheim. New York: The Out- 
door Press. 75 cents. 

Germany Embattled: An American 
Interpretation, by Oswald Garrison 
Villard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Can Germany Win? By an Ameri- 
can. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. . 


The Audacious War, by C. W. Bar- 


= Boston : po aden om Mifflin Co 


FICTION AS SOCIAL HISTORY 


It takes an interpreter familiar with 
the history of an epoch to determine to 
what degree a given novel is historically 
representative. As such a commentator 
Allene Gregory presents The French 
Revolution and- the English Novel, 
which concerns itself with a group of 
minor English novelists of a century 
ago: The'book follows the historic meth- 
od in its researches and emphasizes the 
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NEW NOVEL 


WINSTON 
HURCHILL’S In “A Far Country” Mr. 


R most successful novels ever 
written, In this new novel Mr. 


Cloth, 12mo. 
Illustrated 


$1.50 





By the Author of 
“The Inside of the Cup” 





Winston Churchill has written 
a novel that will probably 
arouse greater interest than its 
immediate predecessor, “The 
Inside of the Cup,” one of th 


Churchill turns to another of 
our social ills and with even 
greater daring lays bare the 
truth. Mr. Churchill has spread 
a big canvas and on it he has 
drawn another true picture of 
contemporary American man- 
hood and womanhood. 














The Best New Novels 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s New Novel 


BEALBY rm fe G. WELLS, Author 


“The Wife of Sir 
Isaac ~ lls etc. A novel told 
with Mr. Wells’s inimitable humor. 
No one can read Bealby without en- 
joying it, for it has all the exuberance 
and the irresistible charm of youth. 


$1.35 
GETTING A The author of this 


WRONG START 2o°<1,'s well-known 


American writer who 
here tells the intimate story of his 
eventful life. An exceedingly real 
tale, graphic and unfailingly interest- 
ing. $1.00 





Mr. Eden Phillpott’s New Novel 


BRUNEL’ § TOWER » — PHILLPOTTS, 
hor of “Faith 
Tresilion,” “The Three Brothers,” ete. 
Humor and a genuine sympathetic 
understanding of human nature char- 
acterize this story throughout. Mr. 
Phillpotts has here written a real con- 
tribution to literature. $1.50 





THE HAND By ARTHUR STRINGER. A 


trikin novel developed 
OF PERIL with aavaaie skill - 


hancing Mr. Stringer’s reputation as 
one of the foremost writers of good 
detective stories. $1.35 








The Best New Poetry 


Mr. John Masefield’s New Book 


PHILIP THE KING By JoHN MASEFIELD, 


and Other Poems Author of “The 
Everlasting Mercy,” etc. “Philip the 
King ranks with the drama of the 
greatest Victorian poets.” — Phila. 
Public Ledger. $1.25 


SPOON RIVER By EDGAR L.’MASTERS. 
ANTHOLOGY A remarkable collec- 


tion of verse essen- 
tially American in character, written 
in 2 new free form of poetical ex- 
pression. $1.25 





Mr. Tagore’s New Book 

SONG OF K ABIR 7 RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 

uthor of “The 
King of the et Chamber,” ete. A 
deeply sympathetic interpretation and 
rendering of the Songs of Kabir. One 
of the most important of Mr. Tagore’s 
works. $1.25 


THE CONGO AND By VACHEL LINDSAY. 

tribu- 
OTHER POEMS tion . the ‘ae 
spirit of poetry. Something different 
and well worth while. $1.25 











The Best New Books on Current Topics 


RUSSIA AND BySTEPHEN GRAHAM, 
THE WORLD Author of “With Rus- 

sian Pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem,” ete. A record of recent ob- 
servations in a country of which the 
author has long been a sympathetic 
student giving an intimate picture of 
the Russian people. Illustrated, $2.00 


GERMAN WORLD By PAUL ROHRBACH. 


ranslated 
POLICIES Edmund von oe 


A clear insight into the character of 
the German people, their aims, fears 
and aspirations, by one who has been 
for several years the most popular au- 
thor of books on politics and economics 
in Germany. $1.25 








THE CONTROL AND Dy ENCE BeRTOY 
LEADERSHIP OF MEN ofr tertat ots 


to 
all business men and executives, show- 
ing how personal efficiency and ability 
may be developed to the fullest. $1.50 





By PAUL BENJAMIN 
AMERICA AND D’ESTOURNELLES de 
HER PROBLEMS constant, Senator 
of the French Republic, ete. A pen- 
etrating discussion of our national and 
international problems as seen by a 
statesman of rare genius and a keen 
observer of governmental =, 
2.00 
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“By all odds the best American novel in many a long day.” 


—N. Y. Times. 


The N. Y. Tribune says: “The Harbor” is 
“One of the ablest novels added to American 
fiction in many a year. A book of the past, pres- 
ent, and future, not only of New York, but of all 
the world.” 
The N. Y. World says: “The Harbor” is 


. “A fine new American story, in the spirit of the 
our. 


By ERNEST POOLE among the ‘rare books that count.” 


A work which must be placed at once 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.40 
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BE HAPPY! 


OW, more than ever, Mark Twain proves a 
blessing to you. Banish all depression 
and let in the sunshine of Mark Twain’s radiant 
humor! Revel in the hearty and robust fun of 
the great story-teller. Next to sunshine and 
fresh air, Mark Twain has done more for the 
welfare of mankind than any other agency. His 
is the antidote par excellence for the blues, all 
species of grouch, melancholy, and general de- 
bility of the intellect. You want Mark Twain’s 
Collected Writings now more than ever, and 
here is your opportunity. You may still obtain 
the Author’s National Edition of 





MARK TWAIN 


AT 
% PRICE 
but 


“Tomorrow” may be too late! 





WITHIN A SHORT TIME THIS EDITION WILL BE WITHDRAWN 


from the market, for arrangements are now under way for a more expensive set. 


The set is in twenty-five volumes, each measuring 5x7% inches. They are 
carefully printed on excellent paper and bound in a handsome red crepe cloth, 
have titles in gold, decorative design on shelf-back, a medallion of the great 
author on the cover, head-bands and title-pages in two colors. 


“Harper’s Magazine” or “The North American Review” is included at this 
special price. 


THERE’S A COUPON BELOW awaiting your signature to bring the 
books. Now, we are making it possible for any one to be bright and cheery. 
SEND NO MONEY. You have a year within which to pay for the twenty- 
five volumes. Sign the coupon below for “Your Mark Twain.” “Tomorrow” 
may be too late. 








Ee Oe ne ae eee ve ae 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 


| Please send me in THE HARPER WAY, charges prepaid, a set of 
| MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 


twenty-five volumes, cloth binding, and enter my name as a subscriber for one year to Harper’s | 
Macazine, under the terms of your offer. It is understood I may retain the set for five days, 
and at the expiration of that time if 1 do not care for the books I will return them at your | 
expense and you will cancel the subscription to the Macazine. If I k 


eep the books I will 


remit $2.00 a month until the full price of the books and the Macazine, $25.00, has been paid, 
| or within thirty days will send you $23.75 as payment in full. Ind. 
| SIGN sc ccccccccccecccceccccesese PTTTITT MTT TTT 


| Send books to 


“The North American Review” may be substituted for “‘Harper’s Magazine.” | 


F 
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influence of industrial changes on lit- 
erary, political and social conditions 
and theories. It is with second-rate nov- 
elists that we have here to do. Shelley, 
to be sure, is among them, but he 
wrote his novels with his left hand. . 
The same is true of Mary Wollstonc- 
craft, whose distinction is as the pione2r 
of English feminism. Other outstanding 
names are William Godwin, whose 
Caleb Williams, with one foot in the 
grave, still lives a half life; Thomas 
Holcroft, the most representative nov- 
elist of the group; Robert Bage, Mrs. 
Inchbald and Mrs. Opie. These and the 
rest are clumsy and heavy-handed art- 
ists, but for all their literary sins they 
do help to conjure up for the imagina- 
tion the dead world from which they 
sprang. Cries of liberty, equality and 
fraternity ring thru the pages and 
heady denunciations of kings, priests 
and aristocrats; the deist intones his 
creed with the unction of the Savoyard 
vicar; the anti-slavery advocate cru- 
sades; from the contamination of the 
feminist vindicating the rights of wom- 
en, the anti-feminist draws her skirts 
away; matrimonial heresies and educa- 
tional theories are rife; echoes of Rous- 
seau in praise of primitive innocence 
and ignorance fill the air; cloudy dreams 
of utopias, communes and pantisocra- 
sies scud across the idealist’s sky. These 
novels constitute indeed a microcosm of 
the England of their day, and the au- 
thor, with trained scholarship, has set 
in order, probably once and for all, a 
little corner in the great house of let- 
ters. 


The French Revolution and the Env- 
lish Novel, by Allene Gregory. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 


PAUL ON MINISTERS 


Alexander Nairne’s Epistle of Priest- 
hood is an exposition and discussion of the 
more important aspects of the Epistle io 
the Hebrews. It is scholarly, reverent and 
theological. 

Scribners. $3. 
THE DISEASE OF THE AGE 

The wise little book, Don’t Worry, 
points out what all admit to be the cause 
of many of their troubles, physical as well 
as mental and moral. But C. W. Saleeby 
makes the readers feel that worry has far 
more baleful power than we realize, and 
places the habit in its rightful position 
as one of the “seven deadly sins.” 


Stokes. 50 cents. 


FOR THE STUDENT OF SOCIOLOGY 

The social problems of the modern city 
are analyzed and set forth in outline form 
by Seba Eldridge in Problems of Commu- 
nity Life. The book is descriptive and crit- 
ical. Students of conditions in New York 
will find it particularly interesting and the 
well presented material will be valuable as 
a reference work to all those engaged in 
municipal reform. 

Crowell Co. $1. 

POTBOILERS 


Altho he carefully refrains from telliag 
us so. The Pretender, by Robert W. Service, 
may very well be autobiographical in its 
story of an author’s yielding to a popular 
demand for the hackneyed, sensational 
melodrama-story. Mr. Service’s poetry led 
us to expect better than this uninteresting 
succession of sentimental and sensational 
episodes held together by the mere sem- 
blance of a plot. 

Dodd, Mead. $1.35. 


A 8 C IN HEALTH 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s Civilization 
and Health contains flashes of light on 
common topics, as, that the reason milk 
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when boiled is less wholesome than when 
raw is that it contains certain enzymes in 
its fresh state which help to digest it. An- 
other illumination is “Let the real Gold 
Dust Twins, sunlight and fresh air, come 
into every room in your house the year 
round and the fever debauch of spring 
cleaning will not be necessary.” 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
BOY SCOUTS 


The Boy Scouts of Black Eagle Patrol 
are jolly, interesting boys, full of fun and 
life. Their good times and their problems, 
their friendships and their work, make up 
a story that will captivate the attention of 
every normal boy. Leslie W. Quirk has a 
delightfully youthful point of view and he 
cleverly shows us the charm and the value 
of scout work for any boy. 


Boston: Little, Brown. $1. 
THE OUTDOOR PALETTE 


Not every artist can do what F. Hop- 
kinson Smith in Outdoor Sketching did 
well, write for both artist and art-lover. 
With a charming description of significant 
personal experiences he held out an illu- 
minating and practical message of art. 
With enthusiasm born of love of nature 
that made him critical of those who, like 
himself, worshiped all her phases, the au- 
thor touched upon the principles which 
govern outdoor sketching, and, informally, 
upon the work of its masters. 


Scribner. $1. 


A GROWN-UP’S FAIRYLAND 

Opera has never been amenable to the 
laws of the drama, hence in reading the 
book of the prize-winning American opera, 
Fairyland, by Brian Hooker, allowance 
must be made for the difference in aim. 
Theme is a secondary consideration, and if 
the allegory of the text seem a bit shad- 
owy, tho poetic, as Mr. Hooker’s elaborate 
myth of Rosamund and Auburn is, it may 
detract nothing from its operatic possibili- 
ties. That it is an American opera is dis- 
tinctly encouraging. 

Yale Press. $1. 

INDIAN SUMMER 


Denied her youth by an exacting father, 
not until middle age does romance come into 
the life of Mary Ellen Barstow. Then for 
a brief moment of joy with Peter Hale, 
of the poet’s heart, she becomes one of 
the simple Children of Earth. But the 
chance reflection of a .woodland spring 
shatters the idyll and the past reasserts 
itself. Such is the simple plot of the Win- 
throp Ames $10,000 prize play, which Alice 
Brown has set in the same quaint New 
England dialect and custom made familiar 
in her short stories. 

Macmillan. $1.25. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE WOODS 


F. Schuyler Mathews is the author of 
field books of flowers and birds, and he has 
the skill to put in a compact volume just 
what the amateur wants. In his new Field- 
book of American Trees and Shrubs the 
descriptions are exact and full enough, and 
opposite every page are figured from three 
to eight trees or shrubs, giving leaf and 
either flower or fruit. Besides these there 
are sixteen full page colored illustrations. 
The book is compact enough for field use 
and is heartily to be commended. 


Putnam. $2. 


A NEW DREAM OF THE BEYOND 

“When men’s bodies go to sleep their 
souls cross the border to The Unknown 
Comms and recover all they have lost, and 
gain all they have hoped for that is best.” 
Upon this thought has Coningsby Dawson 
based his little story of a man whose 
gteat love for the sister who died makes it 
possible for him to penetrate that Other 
World, where “nothing is different, save 
only ‘men’s happiness.” It is all simple in 
the extreme, but that very unpretentious- 
ness is its most pleasing quality. 

Hearst’s. 50 cents. 

LAND FOR CITY USES 


The practical application of American 
law in the acquisition of land for municipal 
social service is comprehensively treated in 








SCRIBNER BOOKS 


; the types that we all meet every day: ‘The 
S atires Write,” “The Housewife,” apne School- 
master,” ““The Artist,’ “The Plain Man)’ etc., 
quite without the cynical element give THE 
LITTLE MAN. AND OTHER SATIRES, 
by John Galsworthy, a universal human 
appeal. $1.30 net 

















harmonious in color and beautiful in desi 
Gardens are described in all the fascinating details of 
their making in THE WELL-CONSID- 
ERED GARDEN, by Mrs. Francis King, 
with many excellent illustrations produced 
by a special process, and an introduction by 
Gertrude Jekyll. $2.00 net 














for the player and for the fan, described by 

Baseball _two experts ;W. J. Clarke, Head Coach of the 
Princeton’ Varsity Baseball Team, and Fred- 

_ rick T. Dawson, Captain of the Princeton 
Baseball Team, 1911, in a book entitled 
BASEBALL: INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND 

_ TEAM PLAY IN DETAIL. Ty pe 
' >>. 1.00 net 








; its pleasures and how to enjoy them to the 
Camping full; its dan and how to avoid them told 
in CAMP CRAFT by Warren H. Miller, 
Editor of Field and Stream. With illustra- 
tions and an introduction by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. $1.50 net 











1 and the part it is coming to have in the regime 
Music of our higher schools adele cadeamuliedin 
MUSIC AND THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION by Edward Dickinson, Professor of 
the History and Criticism of Music at 
Oberlin College. $1.50 net 











; in the open, from four points of view, ‘‘Mass,”’ 
Sketching “Composition,” “Water Colors,’’ and “Char- 
coal,” told by F. Hopkinson Smith in 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING, a book full of 
the joy of creation; quite untechnical and 
with much inspiration for the lay reader. 


$1.00 net 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








A School 
for Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


recreation room. 
Modern spirit and methods. 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
buildings with modern equipment, containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium and 
Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 


Four large 
Long aud successful history. 











Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 





Hi A RT = O R D W. Douglas Mackenzie 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service: and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 











TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settle- 
ments and Club Leaders. Open to men and 
women, Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, prac- 
tical, Liberal scholarship provisions, includ- 
ing TWO SUMMER SESSIONS at THE 
IVERSITY OF Cate GO. _ Traveling 
fellowship yielding $810. RELIGIOUS ED.- 
UCATION and SOCIAL .SERVICE INSTI. 
TUTES during the SUMMER QUARTER 
open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 














28rd Year U.ofC.(Div. M)Chicago, Ill. ™**" Toww fi 




















Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equipped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and: Psycholo; Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern resi ence halls. New 
$20,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
Large Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries. 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia y 














THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 

privileges domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 

ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endowment 

permits low expense of $350 a vear. Addre-s 

ROYAL A. MOORE, A.N., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 
FOR 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL cirts 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from 
Boston. Country sports. Mew gymnasium and 
swimming pool. For catalogue and views, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS B. A., Principal 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - President 











Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT!IBRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information. apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


} 4 also Short Story 

Complete Courses in Plot Construction *!"°,5?o* So 

Writing taught persona/ly thru correspondence by well-known 

author and editor. Highest record of efficiency and success. Classes 

enteog Send soap tecpasticuians, PH HILLIPS SCHOOL, 
Box DG, 156 5th Avenue, New York. 


New -Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theological 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Cour es by correspondence when desired. For cata- 
logue and information address 

William L. Worcester, President. 






































SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP BIG PINE Face Ve. KR: Station, iy, Vt 


Ideal home summer camp for girls, aged twelve to sixteen years. 
All camp sports (under competent supervision), classes in art 
metal work, basketry, folk dancing, etc. Special outing trips to 
White Mountain points. All under personal care of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. J. Wyckoff, Norwich, Conn. Write to Norwich, Conn., for 
illustrated booklet. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 0”. Peautitul, No- 


? omi Lake, 2,000 
feet above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Moun- 
tains. Midway between New York and Philadel- 
phia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. 
rienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, 
—all outdoor sports. Tutoring if desired. 
dorsed by mothers and girls. Miss Blanche D. 
Price, 905 South 47th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAMP PENN Valcour Island, Lake Champlain. A 
9 reac camp for read boys, from nine to 
sixteen years inclusive. Our system is unusual. It not 
only gives the boy a bully good time but brings out the best 
that isin him. Eight years freedom from sickness and 
accident speaks for our individual oversight. Experienced 
staff. Resident physician. S500 acres. Main-line station. 
Our booklet will interest you. CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 














SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE ¢ Catalogs of all Seeoting. Schools (or pnd in v. hg 
Expert advice free. 


tained forall schools. Jy rite AMERICAN SCHOOLS” ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bidg., New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 





Interlaken- 


aschoolona farm 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, under competent instructors, 
with growing of crops and care of live stock on a 670 acre farm. Shops, 
work with tools and animals. deep woods, beautiful lake, boating, bathing, 
skating, healthful sports, right associates. 


High standards of scholarship—under experienced instructors who 


know life and modern educational methods. 


and European universities. 


Preparation for American 


An exceptional school plant—gives opportun- 


ity for imitative and executive work. Only the sons of American business 


and professional men of good moral character admitted ; 


limited. Send today for catalogue. 


the number is 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana 








Mgr . W Mermaid Lane, St. Martin's, Philadelphia. Pa. 
CAMP YUKON "0" 
Lake Cobbosseecontee, Maine YOUNG MEN 


July 1st to September 7th 





A fully equipped boys’ camp with buildings,and 
tents and every facility for sport on land and water 
FRANK D. SMITH, Director 
Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 
. 203 West One Hundred and Second Street 

Telephone 2453 Riverside 


Camp Address, Winthrop, Maine 
"Felephone 132-12 Winthrop 
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Carrying out the City Plan, a handy vol- 
ume by Flavel Shurtleff, of the Boston Bar, 
in collaboration with Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. Such questions as 
the public ownership of land, excess con- 
demnation, and the use of police power in 
carrying out the city plan are taken up in 


detail. 
New York: Survey Associates. $2. 


ONCE HOLIDAY LAND 
Charles Pears’ diary of a trip along coast 
lands From the Thames to the Netherlands 
now partly devastated by war, is full of 
chit-chat and anecdotes incident to such a 
journey. There are many pleasant illustra- 
tions in color. 
Macmillan. $2. 


WREN AND OTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD 
A delightful book on ‘Early American 
Churches, with more than a hundred illus- 
trations, has been written by Aymar Em- 
bury II. None of the orginal church build- 
ings of the American colonies is now 
standing, but there are many of the second 
and third generations in New England and 
in the middle and southern states, and 
quite as interesting as the New England 
styles are the Dutch buildings and the his- 
toric churches of Virginia. 
Doubleday, Page. $2.80. 


STUDIES OF HUMAN NATURE 
With insight into the actions and reac- 
tions of everyday life, St. John G. Ervine 
has sketched in Hight O’Clock and Other 
Studies a series of clear-cut pictures of 
human emotion in many familiar phases. 
Full of dramatic force and subtle sugges- 
tions of a deeper moral purpose, which 
is never allowed to mar the artistic effect 
of the story, these studies are interesting 
and worth while. 
Macmillan. $1. 
WHAT ANIMALS THINK 
The war from the point of view of a 
Belgian dog, and how it affected one typi- 
cal peasant family, makes the story of 
Pierrot, A Dog of Belgium, by Walter A. 
Dyer. In contrast is Don, His Recollec- 
tions, the autobiography of a fine horse of 
the Black Beauty type. Both books convey 
an appeal for sympathy. The Pierrot Fund 
for Relief in Belgium is the practical outlet 
for the one, and the American Humane Ed- 
ucation Society takes care of the other. 
Doubleday, Page. $1. 
Am. Humane Education Society. $1.25. 


WOMEN CITIZENS 


What Can She Do? was the title of an 
old-fashioned book in the years that were. 
Woman’s Work in Municipalities might 
well be called “What Doesn’t She Do? 
Mary Ritter Beard, the Beatrice Webb of 
America, here reviews the varied civic ac- 
tivities of women. That ideals of honesty, 
beauty and order are becoming realizations 
in our cities is largely due, the author 
thinks, to the unselfish work of women, 
and the array of facts marshaled in sup- 

rt of her contention has distinct socio- 
ogical value. 

Appletons. $1.50. 


HISTORY BY ITS MAKERS 

Under the editorship of Charles M. An- 
drews, the first of the series of Original 
Narratives of Early erican History has 
been issued under the title, Narratives of 
the Insurrections. The book is a compila- 
tion of letters, reports of colonial gover- 
nors, pamphlets, and historical accounts of 
men engaged in or witnesses to the revolts 
of 1675-1690 in the colonies. To. both stu- 
dent and general reader the book is wel- 
come, as showing the attitude and thought 
of the hardy men who paved the way for 
the Revolution. 

Scribner’s. $3. 

THE NATION’S WARDS 

Warren K. Moorehead in The Ameri- 
can Indian in the United States, as a 
member of the’ Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, takes up’ the later progress 
of the Indians toward the civilization forced 
upon them;‘the great wrongs which they 
have suffered, ‘And their late wars. A large 
field has been covered. It-is in Oklahoma 


that the last great wrongs are being done 
to the Indians, and the congressmen of that 
state at Washington are the chief and pow- 
erful defense of the robbers who by various 
devices of legal chicanery are taking ad- 
vantage of the undefended Indians. 
Andover, Mass.: Andover Press. 


A CHILDREN’S CYCLOPEDIA 
Of the four volumes of the Human [n- 
terest Library one is devoted to American 
history, one to general history, and two to 
science. The style is simple and swift. The 
books are full of illustrations, and tho the 
workmanship is cheap there is much whole- 
some pleasure within the red covers. 
Chicago: Midlands Press. 


A TALE OF ALASKA 
The adventure and the zest of life in the 
open give something of their own atmos- 
phere to The Rim of the Desert, a dramatic 
story of Alaska and of people who loved it, 
by Ada Woodruff Anderson. Along with the 
plot are cleverly interwoven forceful tales 
of Alaskan life and vivid pictures of Alas- 
kan scenery. Even the inevitable love story 
has the charm of an unusual development. 
Little, Brown. $1.35. 


A SCIENTIST’S WHO'S WHO. 

The .Naturalist’s Directory gives the 
names, addresses and specialties of 
men and women in the United States and 
Canada who are devoted to the natural 
sciences, and of nearly as many more in 
other English-speaking countries of the 
world. Such a volume must be of great 
use to all scientific students and workers 
or those desirous of exchange of informa- 
tion or specimens. 


Salem, Mass.: Sam’l E. Casseno. $2. 
A CASTLE IN IRELAND 


A charming girl, an interesting man and 
a haunted castle are the main ingredients 
in The Curse of Eagle Castle, a well-told 
love story by Katharine Tynan. Its scene 
is a beautiful old country estate in Ireland, 
where folk-lore superstitions and weird 
tales of doom have woven a spell of dread 
imaginings on the inhabitants. How Meg 
Hildebrand lifts this spell is the interest 
of the story. 
Duffield. $1.25. 


THE FLASH OF A METEOR 


Loneliness? the posthumous book of Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson, shows him in a new 
light, that of a student of music, and is 
unusual both for its study of temperament 
and its novel bits of analysis of Wagner 
operas. Monsignor Benson is first the. Cath- 
olic priest, but in spite of the book’s re- 
ligious purpose, the final renunciation seems 
to result not from the author’s conviction, 
sincere as it is, but from the subtle analogy 
of the life of the brilliant prima donna and 
the fate of Elsa in whom she lived. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 


ALL IN A NAME 


August 1st, by Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews and Roy Irving Murray, is one 
of those satisfactory little stories that are 
more often arranged by authors to whom 
all things are possible than by Providence. 
Dramatic entrances are carefully provided 
and every one “lives happily ever after.” 
But its sane, happy, philosophy of life 
makes the book rather more than a pleasant 
romance of a whole-souled young curate 
and a girl to whom he gave courage to 
face life. 

Scribners. $1. 


A QUEEN OF SONG 


Lilli Lehmann has written an account of 
her career, now published in an English 
translation by Alice Benedict Seligman 
under the modest title of My Path Thru 
Life. It is one of the most interesting and 
valuable musical autobiographies, a record 
of a high and noble service to art—there 
was never a more amiable prima donna, for 
Mme. Lehmann was always ready to step 
into the breach and save a _ performance 
from failure, and it i8 a revelation of the 
spirit and. personality of a_ big-hearted, 


‘noble-souled, broad-minded human being. 


Putnam’s. $3.50. 









Your Hands Cant Earn 
the Money You Need 





















You'll have to work for low 
wages all your life if you de- 
pend upon your hands to 
make your living. 


To earn more money you must have 
the special training that will enable 
you to get and hold a better job. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will give you this necessary 
training in your own home, in your 
spare time. They will fit you for 
@ better position, where you can earn 
more money. 


If you want to advance in your 
present occupation, the I, C 

will give you the training that will 
entitle you to promotion, If your 
present work is not congenial, the 
I. C. S. will qualify you for a good 
position in the work that you like. 


Mark the Coupon 


What occupation attracts you or 
what position do you want? Mark 
it and mail the coupon now, and 
learn how the I. C. S. can help 
you to earn the money you need, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


























| Box 1024 SCRANTON, PA. | 
Explain, witbout any obligation on my part, how I can 
| cuatity for the position before which I mark X: | 
Electrical Engineering SALESMANSHIP 
| Electric Lighting & Rail's  [~|ADVERTISING | 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Meebanical Engineering Show Card Writing 
| Mechanical Drafting Lettering and Sign Painting | 
Gas pognee ILLUS TING 
| CIVIL ENGINEERING BOOKKEEPING | 
app Stenogr: Typewritin, 
MINE FOREMAN S SUPT. ites heseuation “ 
| Enginee Commercial Law | 
RE Good English for Everyone 
Building Contractor ‘Teachers Cou 
itectura | Drafting nglish Branches | 
ngineering OIVILSERVICE []gpenish 
Structural Engineering AGRICULTU 1Germeo 
PLUMBING & HEATING ULTRY Freneb | 
AUTO RUNNING istry I 
| Name | 
| Present Occupation | 
| Street and No. | 
icity State 








Men to get members and 
establish lodges on com- 


WANTED mission _ basis the 


OWLS, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


CHINQUEKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 


AMONG THE LITCHFIELD HILLS 
Beautifully situated on Bantam Lake. 
Cottage and Camp. New Equipment. 
Booklet. David Layton, 669 





for 





Conn. 
Send for 
awson St., N. Y.C. 


You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy 
of The Independent with your compli- 
ments. If you will send their names and 
addresses by an early mail, we will send 
the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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INFORMATION 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 






































THE SIXTIETH YEAR 


THE STRONG SPRING HOTEL 


**DR. STRONG’S”’ 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For Health, Rest and Recreation. Accommodations, service and cuisine of | 
the best. Rooms for 150 guests, with and without bath; spacious brick build- 
ing; cool broad piazzas; beautiful lawn; tennis; clock golf; electric light; eleva- 
tor; steam heat; roof promenade; sun parlor. Only Saratoga hotel with min- 
eral spring on the premises. Mineral springs of Saratoga under control of the 
New York State Reservation Commission. Turkish, Russian and all kinds of 
baths and full electrotherapeutic equipment. Saratoga Springs is noted for its 
bracing tonic air, beautiful scenery ‘and drives. Tennis, | 
golf and other outdoor recreations. Especially attractive 
for automobile tourists. Rates reasonable. Write for full 
particulars. 


Established 1855 


John B. Yates, President 
































he p Gute American “Cure” Giving the Nauheim 
a Natural, lodo-ferruginous Radio- 


— Brine: 








‘. Le mae. Springs Health Resort and 
The Open All The Year. Five 

Mivettes? Walk From Watkins Glen. 
Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
through the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 
sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


THE BATHS are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 


Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 














ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 
For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 














OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 


Pocono Saw 23 Sennwtinshe 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 

















and Winter Tours in INDIA. 

PENINSULAR @& ORIEN- 
organizer secures his or her complete expenses free. ou can 
easily organize a party with our he!p. We make all arrangements 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 

PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 

él TAL 8.N. CO. 
Full information from 

CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
EUROPEAN TOURS FREE 

and furnish tour manager. Also 

tours to South America, Spain, the 
Riviera, Japan, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. For full particulars, 
Dept. I. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
We operate a special plan of particular interest to persons capable 
BEours = 


LAND. Round World Trips 
of organizing their own European Touring Parties by which the 
305 S. Rebecca Street 











Pittsburgh, Pa. 











FIGHTING IN THE FRENCH 
HILLS 


The trenches—that word calls before 
readers of current war news a pretty 
definite picture. But we have heard less 
about the artillery and the wonderful 
telephone control of the far-off batteries. 
The correspondent of the New York 
Times whom we quote saw both aspects 
of the French battle line and tells what 
he saw in a very graphic way: 


I stood in an observation trench out be- 
yond the battle line. To get there I crawled 
on my hands and knees and was not al- 
lowed to speak. 

Looking thru a’ periscope I could see the 
German trenches only twenty yards away. 
Between was a maze of barbed wire entan- 
glements. 

An officer whispered in my ear to notice 
how some of the barbed wire had been cut. 
When we crawled back to comparative 
safety he explained that only two nights 
before the Germans made a desperate at- 
tack at that point, cutting half way thru 
the wire before they were discovered. 

In just forty seconds the French artil- 
lery was upon them; the result was simply 
a massacre. It was scarcely necessary for 
the French infantry, only a few yards away, 
to fire a shot, so complete was the work of 
the “seventy-fives.” 

These batteries, which were ’way behind 
in the hills, merely received a telephoned 
message from the trenches to fire at a point 
they could not see, but which the math- 
ematician at the trench end of the tele- 
phone mentioned in figures with the most 
careful precision. .. . 


THE INVISIBLE WAR 


I was taken to an observation station on 
a mountain top. The station was cleverly 
concealed by pine boughs to prevent dis- 
covery. 

We were at the edge of a dense pine for- 
est. Sheer down, stretching before us east 
and west as far as the eye could see, was 
a beautiful rolling valley, apparently sleep- 
ing in the warm spring sunshine. Away to 
the north was another range of high hills. 

. Thru glasses we could sweep the valley 
for fifty miles. If a horse or cow moved 
across a field, miles away, we could see it. 
If a dog barked, we could almost hear it, 
so intense was the silence of that drowsy 
afternoon. 

We could distinguish far off a narrow, 
wavy-white line, stretching the length of 
the valley and disappearing in the distance. 
Nearer to us and parallel we saw another 
long, wavy disappearing line. Those lines 
were the trenches of the complete opposing 
armies. In them were nearly half a million 
armed men. 

But aside from horse and cattle grazing 
in the distant pastures we could not see a 
living thing. We could not hear a sound 
beyond the bark of a dog and the sighing 
of a breeze thru our pines. 

“This is modern war,” said the captain 
who escorted me. “Since the first day’s bat- 
tle I have snot seen a single German except 
prisoners.” 

As we turned to leave our platform the 
distant rumble of heavy artillery broke the 
silence. We could see white puffs of smoke 
from the direction of the French batteries 
breaking over the valley, probably ten miles 
away.... 


THIRTY SECONDS TO KILL 


The section of the front I visited is one 
bristling row of artillery from end to end. 
A major met us back at brigade headquar- 
ters. He carried a bouquet of violets. He 
explained that we must be careful not to 
be seen entering the artillery observatory. 
He added naively that it did not matter so 
much on our account, but he did not desire 
to have the observatories discovered. Be- 
sides, his observers were valuable. 

He smelt his violets and explained that 
artillery is a highly scientific branch of 
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The Pleasures 
of an Ocean 
Voyage 


You cannot go abroad for 
pleasure this year—but you can 
enjoy the influence of the sea 
without the discomforts of an 
ocean voyage. 


LONG ISLAND’S 


vast ocean shoreline, with its 
many resorts beckons you. 


Delightfully cool climate—surf 
bathing and all outdoor sports. 


Send ten cents to the Gen'l 
Pass’r Agent, Long Island 
R.R., Pennsylvania Station, 
N. Y., for beautiful illus- 
trated book covering Long 
Island, 











“QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 

Boston and Jacksonville - - 
t and Norfolk - - - y 
Philadelphia and Boston 16.00 

















Philadelphia and Jacksonville 39.00 
Baltimore and Boston - - .00 
timore and Jacksonville - 35.00 


Including meals 
steamer. 


d and stateroom berth on 
Fine steamers. Best service. 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. Co. 


W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 


7 BCKYMUAA 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
Passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 











For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245: Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 














4th Lake. Capac.ty 125, Latest equip- 
ment, electricity, running water 
every room. Garage. 


C.S.Longstaff, Old Forge, N. Y. 


Ross Health Resort and Arboriea Inn 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurse and physicians. 
Write for booklet. Telephone 5M, Brentwood. Address Ross 
Health Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES - - .. -- Proprietor 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE GREYLOCK 39% 
OPEN 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BeautTIFUL” 


OHAW 


& Cottages 
































service—that the lives of observers were 
not to be wasted. 

He led the way up the mountain side be- 
tween batteries, perched back of the ridge 
and observatories that sort of hung on the 
precipice, overlooking the valley. They were 
covered over with shrubbery and boughs of 
trees so as to make them invisible. 

We crawled up the steep steps, cut in 
the mountain. The major waved us to stoop 
low and crawl into a little thatched cave 
with a tiny slit in the foliage thru which 
we could see the operations. He waved his 
bunch of violets toward the valley, speak- 
ing cheerfully : 

“We will direct fire there at those Ger- 
man trenches.” 

The bunch of violets pointed out toward 
a village a mile away. He turned his scale 
telescope to a point, and read the figures 
thru a telephone at the rear which con- 
nected with the battery. We leveled our 
glasses parallel with the telescope. 

“It will take just thirty seconds after 
telephoning,” he said. 

I kept my eyes to the glasses. I heard a 
loud roar from the battery behind and the 
scream of a shell passing overhead. Then I 
saw a puff of smoke and heard the sound 
of the explosion as the shell struck a trench 
exactly where indicated. 

Overcome with admiration of this marks- 
manship, I dropt my glass and turned _to- 
ward the major, whose face was buried in 
the bouquet of violets. 

We went into several observatories be- 
fore going over the ridge to visit the men 
who had been firing at things they did not 
see, but who followed mathematical instruc- 
tions with deadly accuracy. 

In every observatory the result was the 
same. Thirty seconds after telephoning 
eame the explosion, and white smoke was 
soon over the point aimed at by the tele- 
scope. ... 


FALSE BATTERIES AND REAL GARDENS 


In a strip of wood between real batteries 
and an open space, where false batteries 
were erected for the purpose of being pho- 
tographed from German aeroplanes there 
was a fine garden, which sprung into being 
as a result of the soldiers’ leisure between 
firing cannon. 

There are model flower beds, typically 
French in their regular formation, with 
little graveled walks between. A little way 
off was an outdoor gymnasium with parallel 
bars and other equipment. 

Further down the hill was the battery 
captain’s villa. Like all the other houses at 
the front, it was merely an underground 
dugout, but in front and around it ran lit- 
tle graveled paths with flowers growing on 
either side. Cut flowers were on the little 
table and an empty German shell was used 
as a vase. 


WAR AS AN ART 


The officer I have mentioned said to me: 
“The Germans have made war a thing of 
science. They make it begin and end with 
science. We claim that science only goes to 
a certain point. France believes, as all her 
history proves, that from the point where 
science leaves off warfare is art. Art is a 
thing of the spirit as well as of the brain.” 

This same spirit is ofttimes humorous. 
I noticed it a. dozen times daily. For in- 
stance, outside a cook’s dugout, behind a 
long line of trenches, I saw worked with 
tiny white stones, stuck in mud, a perfect 
picture of a rabbit entering a large kettle. 
The rabbit was waving the tricolor joy- 
ously, altho soon to become a _ soldier's 
dinner. . ... 

The best commentary on the French com- 
missariat is summed up in a single sentence 
from a private to our captain, who said to 
him: “Do you get enough to eat here?” 

The soldier knew the captain was from 
General Headquarters. He knew that the 
eaptain’s question invited a statement of 
honest fact. He saluted respectfully and 
said, hesitatingly : 

“Well, don’t you think we might have a 
little more salad?” 

Our captain nearly fainted. Afterward 
he gasped to me the French equivalent of 
“Wouldn’t that jar you?” 
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Charming Vacation Spots 


await you in the lake and 
mountain country of Northern 


New York reached by the 
Delaware & Hudson 


Lines 
Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Between New York and Montreal 

Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Ausable Chasm, Lake 
Placid and Cooperstown, with their his- 
toric associations and natural beauty, 
are among the best known of the many 
popular centres which attract a host of 
visitors during the Summer season. 

“D.& H.” through trains leave the New 
York Grand Central Terminal. Sum- 
mer passengers on the Hudson River 


Boat Lines can make connections with 
“D.& H.” trains at Albany and Troy. 





“* A Summer Paradise” 





and descriptions of 
hundreds of delight- 
ful places to choose 
from — lake resorts 


"> finest facilities for 
ex, \tennis and golf. 
Pima Send six cents in 
stamps to cover 

M\ mailing. Ready 


RAIL AND 
STEAMER 








THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y. near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, h like, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA’S EXPOSITIONS 


Mary R. (Gale) Davis, Principal Lucia Gale 
School of Rhythm and Correlated Arts, 2003 
Columbia road, Washington, D. C., invites you 
to join her special party for 34 days of Play 
and Sightseeing beginning July 2oth. Your girls 
will be given personal care an chaperonage. For 
information write Mrs, Davis, above address. 
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At all one bookshops, or sent postpai 


7 
Every Motorist Knows 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” 
But do YOU know where the broad high- 
way winds about that self-same “wide 
spreading pond, and the mill that stood by 
it’? This and 3,000 other facts which will 
delight the New England motorist are 
charmingly told by L. H. Baker in the 


FAVORITE MOTOR WAYS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


A cénvenient little volume which gives all 


the information you require on the best tours in this popular 
touring country. 
better hotels with rates, compiled without bias. 


Flexible leather, 


Contains a carefully selected list of the 
gold stamped, fully Spenneeed, Eight 
of clear and en road maps in color. 

on receipt of $2.00 by 


HENRY Mac NAIR, Publisher, 334 Fifth Ave., New York 














The Safest 
of Them All: 


When thinking of making investments, in- | 
vestigate the safety, desirability—exemp- 

tion from all taxes—of the Seven Per Cent | 
California Street Improvement Bonds. 


1% 


Write for information to The Empire Se- | 
curities Company, Hibernian Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


President ° - J. Allen Osmun 
President, Whittier National Bank, Home Savings Bank 
Vice-President - - F. E. Thayer) 
Secretary  - - A. H. Conger 
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INVESTIGATE BEFORE INVESTING 


Non-fluctuating, high 





| epg i grade, absolute security. 

F 8% Principal and — 
payments guarant 

Mortgages INCREASE YOUR IN- 











ME. You can do so with ab- 
solute safety. Farm oh... are higher and farm securities 
more desirable than ever. 


Trinity Mortgage and Investment Securities Co. 


149 Broadway, New York City 














Send for Our New Booklet on 


ODD 
LOTS 


Over 28 per cent. of the 
millions of dollars worth of 
stock that changes hands 
on the Stock Exchange is 
bought and sold by people 
who deal in odd lots. 

a We have published a 
|3 very interesting booklet entitled the “Odd Lot,’’ out 
= lining how and why to buy odd lots for investment and ex- 





= plaining our simple plan for the purchase of standard securi- 
= ties in any amount—one share, five, seventeen, etc. It gives 
much valuable information to those who wish to invest at this 
opportune time when securities are below normal levels. 
Free Bookiet C-12 on “‘Odd Lots’ 
42 Broadway 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. ,i2,Byosdvey 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


























The 
Market 
Place 


IN THE SECURITIES MARKET 


There was great activity in the mar- 
ket for securities again last week, trans- 
actions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change amounting to 5,426,144 shares, 
against 5,896,401 in the week imme- 
diately preceding. In one day 1,453,000 
shares were sold. It is noticeable that 
the interest of the public is now shown 
in the market for bonds, the week’s 
business in these securities rising (from 
$21,155,000) to $32,549,000. In the last 
four years the average for the corre- 
sponding week was less than $14,000,- 
000. 

While there was an advance in the 
prices of a majority of the bonds, the 
week’s net gains in the share list were 
much more noticeable, and, as a rule, 
they were shown by the industrial com- 
panies which have, or are said to have, 
large orders for war supplies, and by 
the copper mining companies. For near- 
ly all the leading railroad shares prices 
were higher, and the upward movement 
was not checked by the announcement 
on Tuesday that receivers had been ap- 
pointed for the Chicago, Rock Island 











& Pacific. Even for the New Haven 
shares there was an increase of 3 
points. 


The market is affected from day to 
day by certain influences that are mere- 
ly temporary, but there are underlying 
and continuing causes which have been 
effective and may be so for some time 
to come. A rumor about a great order 
for war supplies may prove to be with- 
out foundation, but there is abundant 
official evidence that war orders have 
very greatly increased our exports, and 
the excess of exports over imports. This 
excess was $719,813,000 for the nine 
months ending with March, and in the 
four months beginning with December 
it was $591,000,000. The condition of 
business has improved, and the outlook 
for large crops is highly favorable. The 
situation has warranted a general ad- 
vance, and higher prices for the shares 
of several manufacturing companies 
were due naturally to their greatly in- 
creased profits. 


THE TRAIN CREW LAWS ‘° 


Pennsylvania’s House of Representa- 
tives has passed, by a vote of 135 to 68, 
a bill repealing the railroad full-crew 
law of 1911. The large majority indi- 
cates similar action in the Senate. It is 
provided in the repeal bill that. power 
to regulate the number of employees on 
each train shall be given to the state’s 
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Public Service Commission. This is as 
it should be. The number of men serv- 
ing on each train ought not to be deter- 
mined arbitrarily by a statute, which 
makes no allowance for the varying con- 
ditions. Obedience to the law’s require- 
ments has considerably increased the 
railroad companies’ annual expenses for 
operation and has served no good pur- 
pose. The bill has been opposed at Har- 
risburg by labor unions, and the lead- 
ing speaker against it in the House 
was the Socialist member, James H. 
Maurer. 

A similar repeal bill in the New York 
Legislature has, unfortunately, failed 
to become a law, altho it was passed by 
the Senate. When the vote was taken in 
the Assembly, or House, there was a 
small majority in its favor, but the 
number of affirmative votes was not 
sufficient. There were eight votes lack- 
ing. And so no action was taken before 
the end of the session, which was at 
hand. This repeal bill, like the one in 
Pennsylvania, empowers the Public 
Service Commission to determine the 
size of each train’s crew. 


COPPER 


Soon after the beginning of the war 
the price of our covper fell below twelve 
cents a pound. Thruout last week the 
price was rising, and at the end it was 
eighteen cents, while twenty-one cents 
was paid for special Lake Superior 
brands. With this advance in the price 
of the metal, the prices of the shares of 
copper companies have moved upward. 
Stock of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany was sold last week at 79%. A few 
months ago the price was 48. On the 
New York Stock Exchange last week 
there were gains for all the copper 
shares—Amalgamated, 2%4; Anaconda, 
1%; Chino, 27%; Inspiration, 44%; Mia- 
mi, 2%; Utah, 534. A few months ago 
the companies producing copper were 
operated at about fifty per cent of their 
capacity; now the proportion ranges 
from seventy-five to ninety per cent. 
The price of the metal is higher now 
than it has been at any time since 
the summer preceding the panic of 
1907. 

Copper prices are high because the 
metal is needed in the manufacture of 
ammunition. England and France want 
it. Our own manufacturers must have 
it if they are to fill their foreign orders. 
Our exports, which have been growing, 
are not yet equal to the quantities 
shipped in normal times, when Germany 
and Austria took forty-five per cent of 
our surplus, and the demand for con- 
sumption at home, war orders exclud- 
ed, has not its normal force, but there 
is a market abroad, or at the war order 
factories in this country, for all that 
can be produced. In no other war has 


New England 


The Vacation Land 





| Mount ox Harbor Vacation Books 

° st 
One of the world’s mo Essential to your wise 
summer planning. 


The practical facts you need 











to make the best arrangements 
for your vacation. 










Sea beauty, 











1 villas and gardens. — Containing lists of summer 
\ Celebrated | = ewes Ys pa boarding houses and 
of us out artistically. An WITH Rat 1000 places, 
jntellectually, door life. ATES, capacity, 


for its delightful out 


Southwest and other useful information. 


Also Northeast, 
Seal Harbors. 

neg toe ee hotels; charming 
gnns and boarding houses @ 


S. 
moderate os d for booklet F 


The White Mountains, the Maine, 
New Hampsbire and Vermont Lakes 
and Woods, Berkshire Hills, Cape 
Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, 
Penobscot Bay. Mt. Desert and the 
Ocean Coast of five states are covered, 


Send for book ‘= 
region you ps anctate 


























The White Mountains 


New Hampshire 
Vacation pleasures under unique 
and delightful conditions. 
Motoring on wonderful roads 
thousands of feet above the sea. 
_ Golf, tennis, tramping, climbing, 
riding, up near the clouds. 


Scenic beauty unrivalled in Eastern 
America. 


Social life of the highest and most 
interesting type. 


Magnificent hotels and splendid 
boarding houses. 


Send for booklet C. 
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there been such a consumption of am- | 
munition. Near St. Mihiel, not long ago, | 


20,000 shells were used in ninety min- 
utes. It is said that the British at Neuve 
Chapelle used more ammunition than 
was consumed in the entire Boer war. 
For much of the ammunition copper. 
or brass, is required. Some predict that 
prices will continue to rise. 


BEFORE YOU INVEST 


consult “The Open Market for Unlisted Securities,” featured weekly in The Annalist, 
An opportunity to obtain authoritative bid and asking prices on unlisted and inactive 
stocks and bonds, ‘ 


Thousands of business men and investors constitute the growing body of readers of 


THE ANNALIST 


A Weekly Journal of Finance, Commerce and Economics 


$4 a year On newsstands 10c 


Sample copy free on request 
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DUTCH 
BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
us, give, fora small out- 
yy of time and money, an 


ntil abundance of flowers in the 

July ist house from December until 

—Not er,and inthegarden,from 

Later cutget 2 of hla ay f Ge: =e 
Bulbs 


ae almost yh 
in Holland, in enormous 
quatiie antities, and logit very low ng Usually 
ore 

a - ordering from us now fo an aie until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs not 
usually to be be chtained at any price in this country, 
have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

orders are selected and eoahed t in in Holand, and 

are chieved to our customers immediately upon their 
arrival in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our 








we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be pai 
for until after delivery, nor taken if not factory 
required from new customers.) Fer 1 prices 
on smaller quantities see our most 
pay waper ang catalogue of Balke peblibed. may be had 
for the asking. 
A FEW PRICES Per i100 Per 5600 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths + + $290 $1400 
Fine Mixed Tulips - «+ « 70 325 
Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus 75 350 
Double Daffodils -- 190 875 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 3 00 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - 230 " o 


Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 508 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh Pa. 























of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price lists. 


Autograph 


Letters Walter B. Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St , New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
pame. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used witb consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 


OO ee Dee: Oho cesses cccue $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
Ce Mee Gs cdiccccoccecs 287,324,890.99 


aid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 

OW BBs < wevceccnccictcs 
Of which there bave been re- 


143,820,874.99 


90,801,110.00 


CEE. Waeudnetinegso¢eeence 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

OUR Tec crest cocnassnccese 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

een 23,020, 223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 
14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAV EN, Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. PAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














L[unsuv ance 


Conducted by 


W. E. UNDERWOOD 











THE CONNECTICUT FIGURES. 


The annual fire insurance report of 
the Connecticut Insurance Department, 
a bulky volume of 1086 pages, covering 
the operations, financial condition and 
kindred information of the companies 
within that jurisdiction during the year 
1914 contains, as usual, an analysis of 
the business for that period. The de- 
tailed figures of 164 companies are pre- 
sented: ten stock and fourteen mutual 
companies of Connecticut, eighty stock 
and nineteen mutual companies of other 
American states, and forty-one stock 
companies of foreign countries. Fifty 
companies — twenty-eight stock and 
twenty-two mutual—made a profit on 
their underwriting and 114 scored 
losses. Of each group taken by itself, 
we find that the ten Connecticut stock 
companies show a net loss of $1,362,338; 
the eighty stock companies of other 
states a loss of $4,191,332; forty-one 
foreign companies a loss of $3,449,726; 
fourteen Connecticut mutuals, a loss of 
$21,783; nineteen mutuals of other 
states, a profit of $228,471. 

Going more into details, we find the 
following for each one of the five 
groups: 

Ten Connecticut stock companies— 
Earned underwriting income, $48,279,- 
140; losses incurred, $29,361,617; under- 
writing expenses incurred, $20,279,861; 
underwriting loss, $1,362,338; net gain 
from investments, $117,458; net de- 
crease in surplus, $1,244,880. 

Eighty other state stock companies— 
Earned underwriting income, $159,525,- 
246; losses incurred, $98,930,064; un- 
derwriting expenses incurred, $64,786,- 
514; underwriting loss, $4,191,333; net 
gain from investments, $2,382,748; net 
increase in surplus, $1,808,585. 

Forty-one foreign stock companies— 
Earned underwriting income, $83,596,- 
771; losses incurred, $53,642,525; un- 
derwriting expenses incurred, $33,403,- 
972; underwriting loss, $3,449,726; net 
gain from investments, $4,024,104; net 
increase in surplus, $574,378. 

Fourteen Connecticut mutuals— 
Earned underwriting income, $310,464; 
losses incurred, $192,273; underwriting 
expenses incurred, $139,973; under- 
writing loss, $21,783; net gain from in- 
vestments, $61,034; net increase in sur- 
plus, $39,252. 

Nineteen other state mutuals— 
Earned underwriting income, $4,769,- 
119; losses incurred, $3,026,598; under- 
writing expenses incurred, $1,514,050; 
underwriting profit, $228,471; net loss 
on investment income, $656,413, net de- 
crease in surplus, $427,942. 

As will be observed, the companies 
eomprizing the first four groups lost 
money on their underwriting, the ag- 








UST oe ISSUED 


Tenssig, Foonks SOME gg ag 

THE Bet ae, 200A N. 
Cloth. 385 pages, 6 charts. $2.00 =" 
An acknowledged authority on the tariff 
discusses the effects of protection on sev- 
eral representative American industries. 


Carver, Thomas Nixon, ESSAYS IN SO- 
CIAL JUSTICE. 8vo. Cloth. 429 pages. 
$2.00 net. An attempt to define the prin- 
ciples of human conflict and social justice 
from the viewpoint of economic compe- 
tition. 


htredge, George Lyman, CHAUCER AND 
HIS POET 8vo, Cloth, 230 pages. 
$1.25 net. Chaucer’s chief poetical writ- 
ings are studied as works of art and in- 
terpretations of human nature. 


Durand, Edward Dana, THE TRUST PROB- 
LEM. 8vo, Cloth, 145 pages. $1.00 net. 
Contains chapters dealing with the need 
of regulation and the advantages of com- 
bination. Also includes the text of recent 
Federal Acts, 


Complete Catalogue sent free upon request. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 
SHOULD OWN 
this complete informative book 


“THE SCIENCE OF A 


NEW LIFE” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happi- 
ness, so often revealed too late! It con- 
tains 29 chapters including: Marriage 
and Its Advan'ages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Lawof Choice. LoveAnalysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid :n Choosing. 
Anatomy of Reproduction. Amative- 
ness. Continence. Children. Genws, 
Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. How a Happy Married 
Lite is Secured. 1 Edition. Price 2 postpaid. Descriptive 
circular giving full and lete table me a 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. & Slow York City 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
eld, 25, words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint «nd mavagement, in A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy Tust be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. 
Inec., Boston, Mass. 























Roxburgh Pub. Co., 








Poultry Paper 


44-124 PAGE periodical, up-to- 
date; tells all you want to 
know about care and map- 
agement of poultry for pleas- 
ure or profit. Four months 
for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Dept. 216, Syracuse,N.Y. 

















RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to 
order. Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. Out- 
lines furnished, Twelve years’ experience. 


P. A. MILLER'S LITERARY AGENCY, DAYTON, 0. 








Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. _ 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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gregate being $9,025,180, and those of 
the fifth group made a profit of but 
$228,471. This gives us a net under- 
writing loss by the whole number of 
$8,796,709. 

The net investment gains made by 
the companies of the first four groups, 
aggregating $6,585,344, partially re- 
paired the losses incurred on the insur- 
ance side of the year’s operations and 
resulted in a net increase in surplus of 
$1,177,334. A reversed situation of af- 
fairs, it will be observed, obtains in the 
fifth group, composed of other state 
mutual companies. They made an un- 
derwriting profit of $228,471 but suf- 
fered a net investment loss of $656,413, 
leaving their account $427,942 to the 
bad. 

The difficulties and complexities of the 
fire insurance business, as well as the 
ability and skill with which it is con- 
ducted, will be appreciated when we 
note that the underwriting loss of 
$8,796,709 and investment gain of $6,- 
585,344 are the close results achieved 
after handling a gross income of $342,- 
114,570. 

Glancing at the results of individual 
companies, we find that eight of the ten 
Connecticut stock companies, five of the 
fourteen Connecticut mutuals, fifty- 
nine of the eighty stock companies of 
other states, six of the nineteen mu- 
tuals of other states and thirty-six of 
the forty-one foreign companies show 
an underwriting loss. Altho a larger 
proportionate number of mutuals man- 
aged to make a profit, the net total for 
the entire thirty-three, on an earned 
underwriting income of $5,079,683, was 
but $206,688. 

Considered as a whole, the state of 
the fire insurance business as revealed 
by the latest Connecticut report is not 
a just subject for adverse legislation by 
any of the states. : 








L. E. S., Griffin Corners, N. Y.—The 
company you ask about is first class in 
every respect. 

S. C. W., McAllisterville, Pa.—The com- 
pany you name is doubtless in process of 
organization. The name does not occur in 
any lists to which I have access. As an in- 
vestment I regard stock of that character 
as a pure speculation with the chances of 
loss extremely good. 

G. B. K., Erie, Pa.—The internal affairs 
of the company you inquire about are far 
from satisfactory. On. the face of the last 
financial statement accessible (December 
31, 1913) it is solvent and shows a good 
surplus. But my opinion of it as a perma- 
nent insurer is adverse. 


TD. MecL., Neche, N. D.—The card you 
send affords no information. It is the ad- 
vertisement of a “registry” company which 
may or may not possess financial resources. 
The accident policy it offers is issued by 
some accident insurance company the name 
of which is withheld. Until that is revealed 
no conclusion is possible. 


M. S. W., Marietta, Ga.— Both the orig- 
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“Standard Built-in Bath 


You can afford and should have a “Standard” Built-in 
Bath in yourhome. They are far superior in sanita- 


tion and convenience to the bath on feet. Yet, they 


cost but little more and their quality is assured by the 
“Standard” Green and Gold label. 


EASIER TO CLEAN MORE SANITARY INEXPENSIVE 
“Standard” Built-in Baths (like ‘‘Conred’’ pattern shown above) are made 
complete ine one_ piece, porcelain enameled inside and out, combining the 
beauty of china with the strength of iron. The outside surface is as permanent 
and easy to clean as the inside. They are made for building into right or left 
corner, in a recess, or izito wall at back. They are five inches lower than the 
ordinary bath, yet have better bathing accommodations. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about “Standard” Built-in Baths, or see all 
patterns in the “Standard” Showrooms. Our books ‘Standard’ ‘Built-in 
Baths’® and ‘‘Modern Bathrooms’? showing complete line of “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures, sent free upon request to persons interested. If possible, 
send name of Architect or Plumber when writing for booklets. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 





Dept. M Pittsburgh 
‘Stendard” SHOWROOMS 

mer 35-37 W.8lst Street Erie.............. 128-130 West Twelfth St. 
BR vinccewe 186-200 Devonshire Street Louisville........... 319-823 West Main St. 
Philadelphia........... 1215 Walnut Street Nashville........ » 815-317 10th Ave., South 
Washington, D.C., ........ Southern Bldg. New Orleans.......... 846-866 Baronne St. 
Pittsburgh............. 106 Federal Street | Houston,Tex.,........ Preston & Smith St. 

jicago...... ...-900S. Mich. Avenue San Antonio, Tex............ 212 Losoya St. 
St. Louis..... ...100-102 N. Fourth St. Fort Worth,Tex.,........ Front & Jones Sts. 
Cleveland.... ...-4409 Euclid Avenue San Francisco................. Rialto Bldg. 
GE. occ ccccceseed Walnut Street Toronto, Can.......... 59 Richmond St., E. 
PD acdecccoccccsecsad 811-321 Erie Street Hamilton, Can., ........ 20 Jackson St, W. 














For36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommendatfter the 


most thorough personal investigation. Please e 
ask for Loan List No. 710. £5 Certificates In 0 
of Deposit also for saving investors. * r) e 






PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan 
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et - : GET THE SAVING HAB 
inal company and its reinsurer seem to have Tbe habit of saving has been the as to 
had a troubled existence. And now your of many a man. It increases bis self-respect 


policy is again transferred to another com- and makes bim a more useful member of so- 
pany. The reports I have of the latter are ciety. If a man has no one but bimself to pro- 


not e A, y P - : vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
1ot encouraging. Your security lies in tak- cumulating a sufficient sum to support bim in 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


—AND— 


ELECTROTY PING 


ing insurance in a thoroly established com- - “ age. while con best te otetes by pur- 

pany. It is imprudent to support life in- chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 

ons 4 py ; Insurance Company of New York. This will 

~~ companies that are organized prin- yield a much larger income than can be ob- 21 and 23 Barclay Street to 
cipally for the purpose of affording profes- tained from any other absolutely secure invest- % d 28 Park Pla 

sional promoters and stock salesmen a hand- ment. For a sample policy write to an ar ce 


some livelihood. Your policy may pass by 


reinsurance to any number of companies 
of that class. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E, Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 
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Come where life is ideal for either rest or recreation. 
Enjoy outdoor pleasures in this invigorating air— 
the highest point east of the Rockies. Golf, tennis, 
autoing, riding, driving, tramping over the moun- 
: tains. Delightful social life in the evening. 























A comfortable old-fashioned inn and a sumptuous modern hotel 
in one homelike place. Milk and cream from Biltmore Dairies, 
water from the slopes of the mountain. When it’s 90 in the 
North, it’s barely 70 here—and cool enough for blankets at night. 
No mosquitoes. Write at once for booklet and terms. 









Grove Park Inn, THE SUMMER COMFORT HOTEL 


Sunset Mountain, 
Asheville, N. C. 


THIS 18 HOLE GOLF LINKS ADJOINS THE HOTEL 
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JUST A WO R D 


A good friend of The Independent 
has just brought to our attention a let- 
ter addrest on November 29, 1878, to 
Dr. William Hayes Ward by the famous 
Abolitionist, William Lloyd Garrison. 
It is written with reference to the thir- 
tieth anniversary of The Independent, 
and is good reading in this sixty-sev- 
enth year of its progressive develop- 
ment. Therefore we print it in full: 

DeaR Sir—In the vicissitudes attend- 
ant upon periodicals of every descrip- 
tion—so many appearing and disappear- 
ing within a comparatively short period, 
after fruitless efforts to give them per- 
manence—your coming thirtieth anni- 
versary number of The Independent 
must be an event especially gratifying 
alike to all who are concerned in its 
management, as showing a marked 
longevity and a steadfast appreciation 
on the part of its patrons. Certainly, 
the most reliable and effective recom- 
mendation of any periodical is to he 
found in its real merits; which, in the 
case of The Independent, have long 
since been recognized to the extent of 
securing for it a very wide circulation, 
and placing it conspicuously among the 
most readable, instructive, and practical 
religious journals of the day. Its editor- 
ial department is ably sustained; its 
list of contributors large, varied, and 
strong; its ruling spirit without bigotry 
or dogmatism; and its scope such as to 
include much that pertains to litera- 
ture, science, art, religious and secular 
intelligence, and the most important 
events connected with the political his- 
tory and destiny of the country—afford- 
ing in the aggregate, annually, a large 
amount of useful information at a very 
cheap rate. 

Very cordially yours, 


Wo. Lioyp GARRISON. 





IF YOU GO CAMPING 


Inside tent poles are an abomination 
unless the tent is a large one; try to 
rig your shelter by means of guy ropes 
attached to trees or with ropes and 
outside “poles. 


If your boat upsets, don’t try to 
climb on board; place your hands on 
the stern and paddle to shore. Enough, 
air will be imprisoned under the boat 
to float it and several persons. 


If you sleep on the floor of your tent,| 
be sure that the earth is hollowed away, 
beneath at the point where your hip) 
rests—otherwise that part of your an-' 
atomy will remind you of its presence 
thruout the night. 

A good cook-kit for a small party is’ 
one of the old-fashioned tin dinnen 
pails, with prest—not soldered—seams.| 
Its compartments, when separated, pro- 
vide a variety of vessels for boilinz;! 
baking or frying. ; 

Should a cold night catch you with 
insufficient covering, wrap up a hot 
stone or a bottle of hot water at your 
feet; with the extremities warm, the 
balance of the body may be more or 
less neglected. 


The open-front tent or lean-to is, in 
spite of appearances, one of the warm- 
est of tents; it should be pitched with 
its back to the wind and the camp fire 
kept burning in front. Its shape is such 
as to reflect. the heat down upon the 
sleepers instead of allowing most of it 
to escape. 


A camp bed which has some little 
spring and will keep you off the ground 
is made by driving four crotched sticks 
into the soil and fitting them with cross- 
pieces. Enough heavier saplings aye 
laid across to support your weight. ed 
the whole covered with hemlock browse, 
your blankets being spread on top, 

As a variation of corn, fish, etc.; 
roasted in the ashes or fried éver the 
coals, try the method of* placing hot 
stones in a shallow pit, covering them 
with damp cloths or leaves with the edi- 
bles placed on them, adding more leaves 
and filling the pi#4evel with earth. The 
effect is that of steaming and the re- 
sults are excellent. | 





For small camps one. of the pocket 
cook-kits, supplemented: by a reflecting 
baker, will supply all ordinary needs} 
but where many are in the party or 
where the location is to be more or les$ 
permanent, a camp stove is almost a 
necessity. If your tent has a built-in 
floor cloth, pack along a small oil! 
stove; then you can cook indoors i 
rainy days. 


No matter how waterproof the tent, 
a long continued rain is almost certain 
to dampen the interior walls or to work 
into the inside. To prevent this, rig a 
fly over the tent—this adds to the cool- 
ness in hot weather because of the air 
space, besides shedding rain effectually ; 
dig a shallow ditch around the outside 
to carry off the surplus water, and, if 
the extra weight is not objectionable, 
a sod-cloth or even a floor-cloth will 
repay the extra trouble of transporta- 
tion. 
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